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The Case for Vocational Education 


By C.A.PROSSER 


Director, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis 


IR ITS Report twenty years ago, the Na- 
tional Commission on Federal Aid to Vo- 
cational Education set up the case for prac- 
tical education for the workers of Amer- 
ica. That report was the moving cause of 
the adoption by Congress of the Voca- 
tional Education Act and subsequent addi- 
tions thereto. Fifteen years later the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, through its 
Executive Committee, appointed a commit- 
tee to study changing economic conditions 
and problems involved in adapting pro- 
grams of vocational education to changing 
economic conditions. ‘That committee ar- 
ranged with the Office of the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, now a division 
of the Office of Education, to assume re- 
sponsibility for making the study in cooper- 
ation with the committee. 

The limited space for this article does 
not permit any description of the personnel 
engaged in a two-year study of the sub- 
ject or of the study itself. ‘That informa- 
tion is set forth very clearly in the Fore- 
word of the first bulletin resulting from 
the study which was published by the Office 
of Education, shortly before the Pittsburgh 
Convention of the A. V. A. in 1934. Its 
title is “Vocational Education and Chang- 
ing Conditions” (Vocational Education 
Bulletin No. 174). As the first of three 
bulletins, it deals “with the larger aspects 


of problems developing for vocational edu- 
cation out of recent social and economic 
changes.” As the writer of that bulletin, 
I have by request undertaken here to give 
a brief summary of its findings and recom- 
mendations based on the study made by 
the Office of the Federal Board and the 
Vocational Division of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

During the present century all fields of 
employment have become subject to sweep- 
ing economic and social changes. ‘These 
changes are still going on. Some of them 
are common to all lines of employment and 
some are peculiar to particular occupations 
or fields of employment. These changes 
have caused corresponding shifts in the de- 
mands on workers which have increased 
their difficulties and their need for help. 
These difficulties and needs are, generally 
speaking, of two kinds: Those common to 
workers in all fields—industry, agriculture, 
home-making and commerce; and those pe- 
culiar to workers in different lines. 


Difficulties and Needs Common to All 
Workers 


A summary of these as revealed by a 
study of the trends common to all occupa- 
tions includes the following: It is more dif- 
ficult for the worker to keep up with what 
he has to know regarding his work. It is 
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more difficult for him to keep up with what 
he has to do in his work. It is becoming 
more necessary for him to use his head 
more and hands less. It is becoming more 
necessary that he shall also have other as- 
sets in addition to specific knowledge and 
skill. It is more necessary for him to keep 
in good physical condition. It is more dif- 
ficult to learn skilled occupations on the 
job. 


Special Difficulties and Needs of 
Wage-Earners 


In the study certain weil-marked eco- 
nomic trends were found in thy wage-earn- 
ing occupations of industry and commerce 
that were not found in agriculture and 
home-making, which are non-wage-earning 
occupations. The farmer is not a wage 
worker. He is a productive worker on 
his own and a business man combined, and 
the housewife is paid not in wages but in 
kind. Usually, also, she is manager and 
purchasing agent as well as productive 
worker in her own household. 

In addition to the obstacles which con- 
front workers in all fields, the citizen who 
is employed as a wage-earner in commerce 
or industry faces a large number of special 
trends or problems: 

He has increasing difficulty in meeting 
higher standards of employment set up by 
the employer. He has greater difficulty in 
securing employment at former wage levels. 
It is harder for him if he is an incompetent 
worker to secure and hold a job. He faces 
the potential risk of competition with bet- 
ter-trained foreigners. He faces a greater 
risk of having his job migrate to another 
community. 

He faces a greater risk that he may find 
it necessary to migrate to another com- 
munity in order to secure employment. The 
increasing extent to which occupations are 
differentiated, specialized, and subdivided 
improves his chances of retaining any special 
job in which he is competent but reduces 
his chances of reemployment once he loses 
his job. He is increasingly restricted by 


legislation affecting all employment, by 
code and labor regulations and by other 
factors and agencies. He faces, in propor- 
tion as he is unskilled, a greater risk of job 
shifting. He faces a continuous situation 
where the demand for technicians in all 
fields is increasing and where the demand 
for highly skilled tradesmen continues un- 
diminished. 

He faces continuous testing on the job 
by rising standards of efficiency in its per- 
formance. He faces in some occupations a 
diminishing number of available pay-roll 
jobs while in others he faces an increasing 
number of pay-roll jobs. It is more and 
more difficult for him to discover what he 
wants to do and what he is fitted to do. 
It is more and more difficult for him to 
market his assets as a worker to the best 
advantage. To an increasing extent he im- 
perils his chances of employment by think- 
ing that an education will relieve him of 
hard work and of the need for continuous 
improvement in a changing economic world. 


Special Difficulties and Needs of 
Workers Engaged in Farming 
(A non-wage-earning occupation) 


In addition to the obstacles common to 
workers in all fields, a study of the trends 
in agriculture shows that those engaged in 
farming face such other problems as those 
listed below. Some of them are not by any 
means peculiar to agriculture, but they are 
emphasized here from the standpoint of the 
farmer as a business man: 

It is harder for the incompetent worker 
in farming to survive under competitive 
conditions. The unskilled worker faces an 
increasing need of greater skill in order to 
survive as a competitive farmer. In many 
cases he faces the need for a greater diversi- 
fication in his own business. He has a 
greater difficulty in adjusting his product to 
market demands. He has a greater need 
for the exercise of managerial ability in 
handling farm problems which are becom- 
ing more and more numerous and compli- 
cated, 
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He faces an increasing need of under- 
standing and carrying out intelligently 
special legislation and regulations concern- 
ing farm products. He faces, in many cases, 
geographical shifts in production areas 
which may make it necessary for him to 
modify the old or take up an entirely new 
line of production. He faces a fluctuating 
competition in his business due to drift 
from and to urban life. It is more diffi- 
cult for the farm youth to make an intelli- 
gent decision regarding his life occupation. 
It is more difficult for the farm youth to be 
a competent farmer. 


Special Difficulties and Needs of 
Home Makers 


(Non-wage-earning occupation ) 


In addition to the obstacles and problems 
confronting the workers in all vocations, in- 
cluding home makers, the following diffi- 
culties and needs, in the opinion of leaders 
in this field, grow out of the wider concep- 
tion of the home as a social unit or agency 
for human welfare, of which the home 
maker is the leader and administrator as 
well as a worker: 

It is becoming more of a problem to hold 
the home together. It is increasingly dif- 
ficult to adjust to changing housing condi- 
tions. It is becoming more important and 
dificult to secure and maintain desirable 
home surroundings. It is becoming more 
necessary to operate the home on an efficient 
economic basis. It is becoming more neces- 
sary to make the home atmosphere an ade- 
quate offset to the tension of life outside 
the home. 

There is an increased recognition of 
health as a family asset. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to provide proper or ade- 
quate recreation in the home. It is increas- 
ingly important to make intelligent use of 
available forms of social services. It is in- 
creasingly difficult to bring the home up to 
socially desirable standards. It is becom- 
ing more difficult to become competent as a 
home maker. 
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Social Trends 


The study showed certain trends which 
are not included in the foregoing analysis 
of the growing difficulties and needs of 
workers, but some of which, at least, are 
germane to the problem. They are in- 
cluded in the following summary: 

There is an increasing number of persons 
in the total social group who are in some 
way socially maladjusted. The growth of 
crime and disobedience to law furnish the 
most significant evidence of increasing so- 
cial maladjustment in this country. Em- 
ployment in an occupation for which a per- 
son is not suited is another widespread form 
of social maladjustment. ‘There is an in- 
creased public sense of responsibility for the 
handicapped. 

There is a changing concept of educa- 
tion from training for leadership alone to 
mass education as an offset to social malad- 
justment. There is an increasing tendency 
toward public vocational education. We 
seem to be facing, as the result of the de- 
pression and of other causes long at work, 
a geographical shift in lines of business, 
products, plants, and workers which empha- 
size the interstate or national character of 
the vocational education problem. 


d Recommendations 


W hat is the present situation? ‘The dif- 
ficulties and ngtds of the workers of today 
have already een outlined. These have 
resulted from economic causes which are 
described in the body of this report. These 
causes are continually at work. In any 
system of free economic competition they 
will probably coritinue and at a constantly 
accelerated rate. If this be true, then the 
problems of the American worker in any 
line of employment will become more and 
more difficult and the need of help corre- 
spondingly grave. 

Confused workers. In shop and office, 
on the farm and in the home, the workers 
of America! are confused by the kaleido- 
scopic, technological, and economic swirl in 


Conclusions 
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which they are engulfed; disturbed by the 
shifting demands of their occupations; dis- 
couraged by the uncertain character of their 
employments; alarmed by the rising stand- 
ards and requirements of their occupations, 
which they must somehow meet; and baf- 
fled in their efforts to meet them because 
they need knowledge and understanding, 
as well as skill, which their daily job never 
could give and is becoming less and less 
able to give them. 

Some vital issues. ‘These difficulties lead 
to unemployment, lowered morale, social 
unrest, reduced income, and lower stand- 
ards of living among workers. They also 
lead to a growing inability of workers to 
meet the rising standards of efficiency in 
the performance of work which competitive 
business has set up in the case of industry 
and commerce; competitive agriculture in 
the case of farming; and public opinion and 
social expectancy in the case of home mak- 
ing. Entirely aside from the question of 
justice to the beleaguered workers of the 
country and of their personal welfare, the 
future of American industry, American 
business, American agriculture, and the 
American home is at stake! 

What should be done to meet the situa- 
tion? Four things at least. One would 
be to maintain the efficiency on his job of 
the wage-earning worker in an industrial 
or commercial occupation. A second would 
be to take care of new groups of such work- 
ers having special needs. A third would 
be to supply the necessary number of 
thoroughly trained recruits for agriculture, 
commerce, industry, and the home. A 
fourth would be to improve the ability 
through training of workers to market their 
wares—their wage-earning or productive 
assets and aptitudes. 

How can it be done? Three alternatives 
present themselves. The first would be to 
have the services to workers described in 
the foregoing paragraph performed by em- 
ployers for the benefit of their own wage- 
earners in industry and commerce, by farm- 
ers for the benefit of their sons, and by 


home makers for the benefit of their daugh- 
ters. A second would be to put the worker 
in all lines of work on his own responsi- 
bility for securing what he lacks to over- 
come his difficulties. This is still the pre- 
vailing policy in this country in spite of 
the encouraging development of the begin- 
nings of a system of public vocational edu- 
cation. The Executive Order of June 27, 
1935, under which a Federal committee has 
been established by the Secretary of Labor 
to prescribe rules and regulations for ap- 
prentice-training programs in industry un- 
der codes of fair competition, may be noted 
as a significant development in this field. 
A third would be to have the public assume 
the responsibility for providing an adequate 
system of public vocational education in 
the states which will meet the needs of 
prospective or employed workers in the va- 
rious occupations. 

One feasible plan. For many reasons 
this third plan is the only one that is feas- 
ible or that can be made adequate. This 
is not intended as an argument for Federal 
aid alone but as a proposal also that a vital 
service be performed in some way by the 
only feasible agency. With or without the 
encouragement and support of Federal aid, 
public vocational schools of the several 
states and local communities constitute the 
only agency by which the service can be 
rendered properly and the social responsi- 
bility discharged. 


The Lessons of Two Decades 


No one who studies the data gathered 
for use in this and subsequent bulletins 
can fail to be impressed with the soundness 
of certain truths on which the recommenda- 
tions of the National Commission on Fed- 
eral Aid for Vocational Education were 
founded and which are embodied in the 
Smith-Hughes Act: 

Most people must work in order to live. 
In order to work successfully, they must 
keep up to date in their occupational equip- 
ment. So rapid and extensive are the 
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changes in occupations and the correspond- 
ing changes in the equipment workers need, 
that the procession of demands on them 
seems to be continually passing by while 
they stand still. 

If workers do not keep up with the pro- 
cession, they meet with lowered wages, re- 
duced employment, and loss of occupation; 
and the further they lag behind, the sooner 
they join the unemployable group or be- 
come a part of the social scrap-heap. The 


only agency we know which can help them 
keep up to date with the occupational equip- 
ment in skill and knowledge they need is 
some form of vocational training. Only an 
adequate system of public vocational edu- 
cation will meet the needs of prospective 
and of employed workers in the various oc- 
cupations. All the trends in the conditions 
affecting the matter emphasize the interstate 
and national character of the problems of 
vocational education in the states. 





Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant 
commissioner for vocational and 
extension education, New York 
State Education Department, was 
awarded a medal “for outstanding 
service in vocational education” at 
a meeting of the officers of the 
New York State Vocational Asso- 
ciation, held in the Ten Eyck 
Hotel, Albany, on the morning of 
Saturday, March 16. The presen- 
tation was made by Donald M. 
Kidd, president of the association 
and director of vocational educa- 
tion in the public schools of Syra- 
cuse. 

The medal was actually con- 
ferred upon Dr. Wilson at the an- 
nual dinner meeting of the asso- 
ciation, held in Syracuse on De- 
cember 27, but was not presented 
to him at that time because the 
work on it had not yet been com- 
pleted. The presentation address 
was made by Dr. G. Carl Alver- 
son, superintendent of schools of 
Syracuse. In his address Dr. Al- 





Dr. L. A. Wilson Honored 


verson traced the rapid progress 
made in vocational education in 
New York State under the able 
guidance of Dr. Wilson. In his 
reply of acceptance Dr. Wilson 
acknowledged the debt of grati- 
tude he owed to the many teachers, 
supervisors and directors of voca- 
tional education in the state who 
had so faithfully supported him 
throughout this period and without 
whose aid the progress could not 
have been made. 

The design of the medallion was 
by a noted sculptor who preferred 
to remain unnamed. ‘The cast was 
made in bronze. The medal is in- 
scribed “Education Gives Mean- 
ing to Life” and pictures youth on 
top of the world, heading toward 
the sun. The polishing and set- 
up were done in the jewelry and 
metal crafts department of the 
Central School of Business and 
Arts in New York City, of which 
Alexander S. Massell is the prin- 
cipal. 














The Farm Boy at the Cross Roads' 
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Master of The National Grange 


L IS a pleasure to extend greetings to 
young America, their parents and friends. 
The weather report indicates that more of 
the United States is under a blanket of 
snow tonight than in any other one time 
in a generation. ‘This morning, as I 
watched rosy-cheeked boys and girls trudg- 
ing to school through a foot of snow, un- 
afraid of cold and storm, laughing in the 
face of discomfort and blizzard, I thought 
how appropriate to talk on the youth prob- 
lem such a night as this. Those in mid- 
life may dread winter’s winds, but youth 
loves the rush of cold air on the cheek, 
the beauties, the thrill and the danger of 
snow, ice, sleet and the great out-doors. 

The enthusiasm and joy of youth in the 
face of storm is needed by the world as 
never before. In Europe, in South Amer- 
ica, and most of the rest of the world, the 
ability and the tremendous energy of young 
men and women are changing governmental 
and social policies. Here in the United 
States, where they have enjoyed superior 
educational opportunities, the young people 
of our country are exercising a continued 
helpful influence on our institutions and 
ideals. 

The farm boy has been a contributor to 
national history and development from co- 
lonial days. In the struggle for independ- 
ence and in the develcpment of the nation, 
rural youth have been in the forefront of 
every contest and accomplishment that has 
added to the luster of our nation’s history. 

For more than two centuries there have 


*Those who heard this Radio Address on 
the American Vocational Association Broad- 
cast from Washington, D. C., January 24, 1935, 
and other readers who did not hear it, will be 
glad to see it published here for ready refer- 
ence. It should be read by every teacher and 
by every farm boy in America. 


been two main highways attracting farm 
boys. ‘The lure of the west caught the 
fancy and the imagination of millions of 
rural youth. The westward march of our 
nation’s expansion was in part the march 
of boys from the farm. Once the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys were the western 
goal; then the prairies, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and later the Golden West, were the am- 
bition of energetic, alert boys on the farm. 
All who are over fifty can remember see- 
ing grandmother wipe the tears from her 
eyes as the last of her sons started west- 
ward. 

To my boyish imagination, the great 
west meant Indians, wild game, and gold. 
Any country youth who was dissatisfied 
could quit his high school course, stop his 
college work and start west, and become a 
part of the growth and expansion of a 
mighty territory. 

Another of the crossroads that has con- 
tinuously drawn farm boys was the lure 
of great cities. ‘Today, should you call the 
roll of the Chamber of Commerce of any of 
our great cities, more than 50 per cent will 
answer that they or their parents were born 
upon the farm. 

A half century ago there were three 
courses open to the average farm boy. He 
could go west, go to the city, or stay at 
home and farm. Today our boys, facing 
the crossroads of life, find not three paths, 
but literally hundreds of opportunities, and 
frequently they stand confused and are un- 
certain as to what they want to do. Not 
only is there an unlimited number of voca- 
tions to choose from, but more serious, un- 
employment, the over-supply of skilled 
workers, the inability of many well- 
equipped, technical young men to secure 
positions, add further to the doubt and un- 
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certainty of many of our ambitious youths. 

Two facts loom with clearness. There 
is no public domain or frontier awaiting 
newcomers; and, more significant, the city 
is undergoing a change, the most startling 
in thousands of years. From the beginning 
of history, cities have grown, and it has 
seemed that there was no limit to the size 
or development of urban life. Today some- 
thing new is happening. For the first time 
in the history of mankind, it is recognized 
that the great city is overgrown, that its 
population is overexpanded, and that it can 
never again absorb in gainful occupation all 
of its people. To cure this situation, the 
Maintenance Homestead Program is loom- 
ing large to take care of possibly a million 
families now stranded in the great cities of 
the nation. Instead of a continuous stream 
of farm boys going to the city, there is the 
possibility of urban people coming back to 
rural life. 

Many a time I have been interested in 
the inspiring sight of a farm boy and his 
faithful dog, early on a spring morning, 
trying to choose which path to follow in 
order to find companions, adveriture, or 
fun. ‘Today, this farm boy, older grown, 
stands at the crossroads of life, hesitating 
and uncertain which way to take. The city 
and its white lights have been dimmed by 
the depression. ‘The public domain and 
new territory has ceased to beckon because 
it is gone, never to return. Mechanical, 
commercial, financial, and a thousand and 
one other opportunities are within reach. 
Many a farm boy in the eighth grade, or 
in high school, finds the possibility of his 
going to college dimmed because of finan- 
cial reasons. Which road to take, what to 
do, what methods to pursue, are not only 
the challenge but a real crisis in the life 
of hundreds of thousands of rural youth. 
In the moments that are ours this evening, 
we hope to point some listening farm boy 
the direction to follow at this crossroad in 
his life. 

Farm work may seem hard, and is some- 
times monotonous, but there is nothing as 


hard as seeking a job where none can be 
found, and nothing could be as monotonous 
as standing in line, waiting for work. 
There is a road open to every boy on the 
farm. It is a safe and sure pathway that 
can be made to lead to happiness and a 
satisfying and useful life. Many men fail 
because they do not understand their life’s 
work. Others fail because they find no joy 
in the tasks that they must daily perform. 
The time has come when we must learn to 
do by doing, when hand and head need 
direction, and when the heart must find joy 
in the accomplishments of life. Every 
freckle-faced country boy is a diamond in 
the rough. In this great army today are 
some that will ultimately follow the path- 
way to fame and fortune, but these are not 
the boys we are concerned with tonight. We 
want to encourage every farm boy with 
high school opportunities to learn to love 
rural life and its work by understanding 
the problems and methods in successful 
agriculture. There may be no more new 
land, the cities may be overcrowded, but 
the essentials of civilization and of life— 
food, clothing, and shelter—will not change, 
and they all come from the soil. 

Four years in vocational agriculture, un- 
der the guidance of the right teacher and 
the opportunities afforded, will place many 
young men on the right pathway. Under- 
standing the problems of agriculture, twelve 
months’ experience each year for four years 
will give a valuable training and back- 
ground. Vocational education will be in- 
valuable to those who hope to spend four 
years in some agricultural college; but its 
greatest value, however, will be to the boys 
who stay on the farm. Those who grad- 
uate from a four-year high school term, 
with emphasis on vocational agriculture, 
will find themselves better equipped for 
farming than most of their parents. 
There is another important side to voca- 
tional education that should not be over- 
looked, and that is the organization and 
training that the Future Farmer organiza- 
tion work affords. If this depression has 
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taught anything, it is that organization is 
essential for the protection of any group, 
class or calling. We are living in the most 
highly organized society that mankind has 
ever known. The farmer, to hold his own, 
must utilize the power of organization, 
must learn to keep step to the music of dis- 
cipline and leadership; and, above all, must 
recognize that the brains and brawn of the 
individual cannot solve modern problems 
unless associated with the brains, intelli- 
gence, ambition, and leadership of others. 
Future Farmer work lays the foundation 
for organization and usefulness. Boys here 
learn how to take part in meetings, how to 
conduct them, the fundamentals of parlia- 
mentary law, the value of fraternity, and 
the power of organization and brotherhood. 

Literally thousands of Future Farmers, 
after their completion of high school work, 
are becoming a part of the Grange and 
other rural organizations for the good of 
themselves and their communities. To 
those rural youth, standing anxiously at 
life’s crossroads, let me say that organized 
agriculture stands with you and rejoices 
that vocational education is coming to the 
rescue of many of our farm boys and many 
rural communities. It is supplying the op- 
portunities for education and advancement 
that might otherwise be denied. It is train- 
ing for usefulness in life. It is laying the 
foundation for happiness and for prosperity. 
It is increasing the thirst for knowledge. 
It is enabling the generation of farmers of 
tomorrow to render a greater service than 
those of us that are now in mid-life. Every 
farm boy asks just one thing—and that is 
a chance to achieve success. If there be a 
rural community or high school where 
financial conditions, or lack of information, 
or the pinch of economy has prevented or 
curtailed vocational opportunities, I say to 
parents and to taxpayers, be careful that 
your economy is not extravagance. Igno- 
rance is the greatest tax load of modern 
life. If our institutions are to survive, we 
must have educated, well-equipped men and 


women. Vocational Agriculture and Fu- 
ture Farmer work will make more intelli- 
gent citizens, more thoughtful voters, more 
patriotic Americans. 

Let us make the decision at life’s cross- 
roads a little easier by supplying vocational 
education opportunities. Let us enable 
farm boys to enjoy their fair share of the 
good things of life, and in turn develop 
more useful manhood to add to the wealth 
of the nation and the welfare of the race. 
Let us harness the energy, the enthusiasm 
and the fresh vision of youth and use it for 
the good of the Republic. Let us stimu- 
late vocational education, boys’ and girls’ 
club work and rural organization. Let us 
have the courage to make a still greater in- 
vestment in our nation’s most valuable as- 
set—the youth of our land. The boys and 
girls of today are not only the hope of 
America, but they can, if equipped with a 
proper mental foundation and imbued with 
the ideals of patriotism and Christian 
character, redeem a troubled world. 





Change of A.V.A. 
Membership Year 


At the Annual Convention held 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, last 
December, the official A.V.A. 
membership year was changed so 
that it now extends from Decem- 
ber 1 of one year until November 
30 of the following year. All 
membership dues paid in for the 
current year will carry a paid-up 
membership until November 30, 
1935. 

Representation in the House of 
Delegates for the Chicago Conven- 
tion next December will be based 
upon membership records as of 
November 30, 1935. 
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Editorials 


Ws ARE passing through a period of 
industrial and rural readjustment which 
calls for constructive and united effort on 
the part of the educational organizations 
of the nation. 

Education in general and vocational edu- 
cation in particular, as a means of combat- 
ting unemployment, poverty and crime, has 
not received its fair share of attention dur- 
ing this crisis. It would have received 
even less attention if there had been no 
organizations to call attention to its pos- 
sibilities. The individual teacher, parent 
and worker can exert but little influence. 
He must depend upon his organization to 
keep representatives in positions where they 
can bring the educational needs of the 
youth and adults of the nation before those 
who have the power to satisfy these needs. 


Everyone, no matter how busy, can dis- 
charge some of his public obligation by 
afhliating with the organization which dis- 
charges that duty. The contribution of 
the American Vocational Association, 
through the encouragement it gives to legis- 
lation for the cause of vocational rehabili- 
tation of cripples and for the fostering and 
maintenance of effective full-time, part- 
time and evening vocational school oppor- 
tunities to train our juvenile and adult 
workers for regular employment and main- 
tain their purchasing power, is neither 
spectacular nor superficial but steady and 
fundamental. 


Join the American Vocational Associa- 
tion now. Let its officers carry some of 
your responsibility for the development of 
an adequate and permanent program for 
vocational rehabilitation and _ vocational 
education. They will keep you informed 
as to how you can make your individual 
service most effective. 

C. M. Miller, State Director of 
Vocational Education for Kansas, as Chair- 
man of the Membership Committee of the 
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American Vocational Association, is de- 
voting a good share of his time to bringing 
our membership up to 15,000. Let us all 
do our part to make his task pleasant and 
successful by joining now. In the language 
of the late Dr. Charles McCarthy, “We 
are fighting under the banner that streams 
with light. That should be and will be 
our only reward.”—G. P. H. 


e 
WHEN the American Vocational Asso- 


ciation established an office in the nation’s 
capital and employed an executive secre- 
tary it made history. This was the biggest 
single step forward vocational education 
had taken since the enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes law. It gives vocational educa- 
tion respectability and prestige. It serves 
to unify the efforts of vocational educators. 
If we use this set-up as it should be used 
and as it was intended to be used, we can 
accomplish almost anything we set as our 
goal. 

But this splendid arrangement is not 
without its dangers. If we, as teachers and 
supervisors, and directors, allow ourselves 
to shirk our own individual responsibilities 
and expect the executive secretary to carry 
on alone, we are defeated from the begin- 
ning. Vocational education has pulled 
through an almost continuous succession 
of crises. It has been able to do so because 
so many people felt a very personal re- 
sponsibility for doing their bit. ‘There is 
danger that we may fall into the attitude 
of saying “Let Dennis do it. That is what 
we pay him for.” He is a capable man and 
has capacity for a tremendous amount of 
work but it is a physical impossibility for 
him to do our part. Besides, the things 
that really count are the things that are 
done in your state and your local com- 
munity and my state and in my local com- 
munity. 

The situation is analogous to an automo- 
bile with gas in the tank and air in the 
tires and the engine running. The engine 
might race itself to destruction and not 


move the automobile forward an inch un- 
less the clutch is engaged. The various 
committees of the American Vocational As- 
sociation must perform the function of a 
clutch between the executive office and the 
membership. The Committee on Member- 
ship is one of the important committees. 
Whether you happen to be a member of 
that committee or of any committee you 
have your function to perform and it is my 
purpose to appeal to every member of the 
American Vocational Association to not 
only perform his function as a member but 
to help get other persons interested in be- 
coming members. , 

Vocational education faces still other 
crises. It will most certainly be called 
upon within the years immediately ahead 
to justify its existence and to register such 
justification at the opportune moment and 
focal point. The voice of your constituents 
is the voice that is heard across the country 
—not the voice of our executive secretary, 
not the voice of directors of vocational edu- 
cation, nor even of classroom teachers. 
Your job is to make your work so indis- 
pensable to your community that your con- 
stituents will not only be willing but eager 
to give approval to the things you are do- 
ing. If you do that and help maintain the 
organization that is necessary, vocational 
education has before it greater possibilities 
than it has ever realized. 

As we proceed in the campaign for ad- 
ditional members it is my hope that we 
may do so with the conviction that we are 
rendering a real service to men and women 
who need what vocational education has to 
offer in order to keep themselves employ- 
able. In order to do this, vocational edu- 
cation must constantly be alert to social and 
economic changes which make changes in 
training programs necessary. Vocational 
education must be kept flexible enough to 
make these changes without losing its con- 
tinuity of purpose. 

At this time we have something more 
than thirteen thousand members. We must 
increase that to fifteen thousand and do it 
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promptly. The American Vocational As- 
sociation has never set a goal that it did 
not reach. We are going to reach this 
goal. We are going to do it with the same 
fine spirit of cooperation that has charac- 
terized our efforts in the past. We are 
counting on YOU and YOU and YOU. 
Futhermore, it is my hope that we may 
proceed with this campaign not with the 
thought that we will do the executive sec- 
retary a favor, or the chairman of the na- 
tional committee a favor, or the chairman 
of your state committee a favor, but with 
the thought that you are doing a thing that 
will help your constituents—the people 
who are benefited by vocational education 
under your jurisdiction, whatever that 
jurisdiction may be.-—C. M. M.* 


WHEN the Smith-Hughes law was being 
written infinite care was exercised to safe- 
guard the interests of all groups concerned. 
Provisions were written into the law, 
chiefly upon the insistence of labor and 
employers, to prevent the dumping of im- 
beciles, low-grade morons, and other social 
misfits into vocational classes, and espe- 
cially were provisions made to safeguard 
the overcrowding of the vocations by train- 
ing more persons than reasonably could be 
absorbed in the several vocations. For 
these reasons, the enrollment in evening 
classes and part-time trade extension classes 
was limited to persons who were already 
employed or had recently been employed in 
the vocation in which instruction was given. 
Most of the state plans for vocational edu- 
cation carried a provision for the function- 
ing of local trade advisory committees rep- 
resenting the employers and the workmen 
in order to prevent too great a number be- 
ing trained in day trade classes and to con- 
trol the type of instruction given in these 
classes. In addition, provisions were made 
to provide highly qualified instructors who 


* Chairman, Membership Committee. 


were to be selected from the vocations and 
trained in the science of teaching. 

These were wise provisions because they 
guaranteed a high quality of instruction, a 
balance between the demand for skilled 
workmen and the number to be trained, 
and gave assurance that only normal per- 
sons would be enrolled in the classes. 

The administrative policy of most state 
plans provided that the local communities 
in which training was given should bear a 
part of the expense of the training pro- 
grams. 

If these provisions and policies were 
sound when the Smith-Hughes law was 
passed, they should be sound at the present 
time. The educational program of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
especially that part of the program which 
permits vocational education to be offered, 
nullifies these provisions and policies and 
breaks down the foundation upon which a 
sound program of vocational education has 
been built. It does not demand a high de- 
gree of foresight to see the social and eco- 
nomic consequence resulting from knocking 
the sustaining props from under the voca- 
tional education program. 

The F.E.R.A. program of education was 
organized to give relief to unemployed 
teachers and others “qualified to teach.” 
The establishment of nursery schools, 
classes for illiterates, the relief of over- 
crowded classrooms, and the classes in gen- 
eral education, recreation, and music for 
adults undoubtedly have rendered a sig- 
nificant social service. The program as ex- 
tended into the field of vocational educa- 
tion, and the allied fields of vocational 
guidance, industrial arts, and hand crafts, 
can render a significant social service if ade- 
quately controlled, but, on the other hand, 
can do an inestimable amount of damage 
if those in charge of the same run rough- 
shod over the established order of things, 
as now appears to be the practice. 

An analysis of the vocational education 
activities of the F.E.R.A. shows that classes 
are thrown open to all comers regardless 
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of their ability to profit by the instruction ; 
the instructors are drawn from among per- 
sons on relief rolls; “shops” are inade- 
quately equipped except in the larger cities; 
insufficient and, frequently, no preliminary 
instructor training is given to these inex- 
perienced “teachers” ; classes are organized 
regardless of whether or not there is a de- 
mand for persons in the vocations in which 
instruction, such as it is, is given; and little 
or no supervision is given these teachers 
after they have organized their classes. 

To offer evening or day classes taught 
by persons whose qualifications are ques- 
tionable; to overcrowd the vocations by 
opening these classes to all comers regard- 
less of the demand for workers or the pre- 
vious work experiences of the students; to 
teach anything under the sun regardless of 
whether or not it has any bearing upon 
the vocation that is supposed to be taught; 
to set teachers free to go their own sweet 
way without supervision, direction, or sug- 
gestion; to subject well-intentioned but 
ambitious citizens to a type of instruction 
that quite frequently borders on a farce 
and give these people the impression that 
they are receiving instruction that will pre- 
pare them to enter a vocation, is educa- 
tionally unsound. 

Arts and crafts and industrial arts edu- 
cation have also been drawn into the 
F.E.R.A. picture. One has no objection 
to having unemployed persons employ their 
leisure time in making baskets, small mats, 
lamp shades, rugs, and painting clam shells. 
The revenue derived from the sale of these 
things is undoubtedly appreciated by the 
makers. It is unfortunate, however, that 
these activities are called arts and crafts 
and industrial arts. Anyone who _ is 
familiar with the objectives of arts and 
crafts and with industrial arts education 
realizes that the types of activities carried 
on under these captions by the F.E.R.A. 
nowhere nearly approaches the objectives of 
these phases of education. There is great 
danger that the public will get a wrong 
conception of arts and crafts and industrial 


arts education which will make the support 
of appropriate courses in the schools exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

The newest activity of the F.E.R.A. is 
the program of the division of rural re- 
habilitation, which plans to duplicate the 
work of the county agents, the home dem- 
onstration agents, the agricultural in- 
structors, and the home economics teachers. 
This program, supported by millions of 
dollars, proposes, to quote from a recent 
outline of activities, to “manufacture” 
products for use, for exchange, for sale, 
and suggests activities for “community 
work centers” to include “sewing and 
dressmaking,” “farm implement repair,” 
“shoe and harness repair,” “blacksmithing 
and wheel-wrighting,” “feed and grist pro- 
duction,” “vegetable and fruit storage,” 
“seed treating,” “baking,” “concrete con- 
struction,” “meat curing,” “canning,” 
“furniture making,” “tanning,” “broom 
making,’ “fruit packing,” making of 
cream, butter, sorgham and textiles, oper- 
ating a hatchery and lime kilns, to offer 
“vocational education,” “recreation,” “li- 
brary facilities,” to initiate social gather- 
ings, all of which are now being done satis- 
factorily as far as funds will permit by 
vocational instructors and county and home 
demonstration agents in home economics 
and agriculture. 

In each state there exists administrative 
machinery for carrying on all of the edu- 
cational activities of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration and of Rural 
Rehabilitation. It would seem more logical 
to supplement the funds of these regularly 
constituted agencies, and enable them to 
increase their personnel and expand their 
offerings than to set up competing and 
duplicating administrative machinery de- 
signed to curtail or destroy that which has 
proved successful, though limited in scope. 

In one sense local communities are 
forced to accept the newer, untried relief 
programs in preference to the programs 
that have been in operation since the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Hughes Law. Under 
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the Smith-Hughes Law, local communities 
are required to furnish part of the costs 
for instruction and all of the costs for 
buildings, equipment, and supplies. When 
the Federal agencies come along and agree 
to foot the entire bill for a program that 
appears on the surface to be similar to the 
one in operation, the local authorities are 
likely to accept it. The practice of unfair 
competition appears to prevail in an aggre- 
vated form within the agencies of the very 
government that attempts to correct this 
evil in industry and commerce.—B.H.V.’O. 


THE Executive Committee appointed a 
committee from its own membership to 
study the publication policy of our Asso- 
ciation. This committee has been at work 
for several months. The committee held 
a meeting at the time of the Pittsburgh 
Convention following which it reported 
to the entire Executive Committee and to 
the House of Delegates. This report con- 
tained recommendations involving a change 
in policy relative to the publication of our 
News Butuetin. The committee has 
recommended a new type of publication 
in an attempt to combine the features of 
a house organ with those of a professional 
publication. The new policy involves a 
magazine somewhat smaller in size than 
the issues of the past few years. 

The Publications Cornmittee held a 
meeting in Washington in April, at which 
time an agreement was reached relative to 
most of the details involving the publica- 
tion of the new type of News BULLETIN. 
The committee should receive much credit 
for the careful thought they have given to 
our publication problems. ‘This issue is 
the first under our new publication policy. 
The committee sincerely hopes that our 
membership will be patient while our Edi- 
torial Board develops the type of publica- 
tion that seems to be desired by the majority 
of our membership. We appreciate the fact 
that there is a marked difference of opinion 
on the part of our membership relative to 


the type of publication that should be issued 
through our national office. 

A competent Editorial Board, consisting 
of outstanding representatives in the va- 
rious fields represented by our Association, 
has been appointed to work with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary as Editor-in-Chief. The 
names of the Editorial Board are duly 
listed in this publication. The Publica- 
tions Committee and the Editorial Board 
sincerely hope that the members of our 
Association will review this publication and 
then send in their frank and honest criti- 
cisms and suggestions. We all have one 
interest in common, and that is to produce 
a publication that will be a credit to our 
membership as well as of interest to the 
public in general in the field of vocational 
education and practical arts. 

The Publications Committee responsible 
for the change in policy consists of the 
following persons: Thomas H. Quigley, 
Georgia, Chairman; Elisabeth Amery, 
Maryland; A. K. Getman, New York; 
R. W. Selvidge, Missouri; Jacob Spies, 
Wisconsin; and L. H. Dennis, ex officio. 

Will you not write to the representative 
of your field on this committee giving your 
suggestions for the development of our pub- 
lication. News items and articles for in- 
clusion in the Magazine should be sent to 
the various members of the Editorial Board. 
We bespeak your cordial cooperation in the 
development of our JoURNAL and News 
BuLLeTIN.—L. H. D. 





BEGINNING PROBLEMS IN MECHANICAL 
DRAWING, 1934, Manual Arts Press, 
Q2 pages, paper bound. Price 48 cents. 
This book, suitable for upper grades or 

junior high school pupils, contains six units 

of instruction comprising lettering, use of 
drawing instruments, simple projection, 
geometric figures, working drawings, each 
presented in the order usually learned by 

a beginner. Each unit contains specific 

directions for the guidance of the student. 

At the end of each unit are found a series 

of questions and a list of problems. 
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Training in Industry to Tide 


Craftsmen over Depression 


By G. GUY VIA 
Superintendent of Training, Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. 


a have long noted the 
correspondence between the plotted curves 
of business confidence and business itself, 
as up and down across the pages of eco- 
nomic history they have traced their fluc- 
tuations. Here we see mounting confidence 
shortly followed by increasing business ac- 
tivity; soon confidence wanes, and activity 
declines from normalcy to stagnation. Ap- 
parently the only certain thing about busi- 
ness seems to have been its uncertainty. 
Of course it is as trite as it is painful to 
remark that within the past five years we 
have again taken the dizzy ride from a pros- 
perity peak to the deep, deep bottom of a 
depression trough with the usual disastrous 
results to us all; especially to the worker, 
because during such periods his suffering is 
greatest by reason of the more or less com- 
plete stoppage of his income through un- 
employment. In prosperous days he is sel- 
dom able to buttress himself and his family 
against misfortune through any material 
saving, and when disaster comes such re- 
sources as he has previously managed to ac- 
cumulate vanish quickly as he wearily seeks 
employment from place to place—a search 
too frequently unsuccessful. Business has 
no confidence in the future; the curve has 
not yet started to rise. “No Help Wanted” 
signs are displayed everywhere. 

The management of the company I have 
the honor to represent has been acutely 
conscious of this problem which at times 
also confronts its workers and has initiated 
a number of moves looking to the ameliora- 
tion of their unemployment. Of these ef- 
forts the most interesting from the view- 
point of this group was the recent establish- 


ment of a welding school for training fur- 
loughed workers to serve in what to them 
was a new field of endeavor—electric 
welding. 

To understand the circumstances sur- 
rounding this interesting experiment, it is 
necessary that a brief description of our 
business be given, for which reference | beg 
your indulgence. For forty-five years we 
have been engaged in the building and re- 
pairing of ships of all kinds, both merchant 
and naval—from pleasure yachts to ocean 
greyhounds, from submarines to battleships. 
In this work during normal times there are 
employed about 6,500 people, distributed in 
more than one hundred listed occupations. 
Few if any businesses employ a greater va- 
riety of skilled craftsmen than the ship- 
builders, nor are any standards of work- 
manship more exacting than ours. The 
building of the ship covers a period of time 
ranging from a few months to two or more 
years, depending upon the type of vessel 
under construction. For the purposes of 
our study this construction time may be 
roughly divided into two parts. The first 
begins with the laying of the keel and ends 
with the launching of the hull. During 
this period the steel shapes and plates are 
received from the mills, fabricated in the 
shops, and erected into the structure which 
finally becomes the vessel itself. Coinci- 
dentally the machinery, boilers, etc., for the 
vessel are in the process of manufacture in 
other shops, and are partially installed 
while the hull yet rests on the stocks. The 
second period begins when the ship is 
taunched and towed around to what is 
known as the outfitting basin. It is then 
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that the rest of the machinery and auxilia- 
ries are installed; electrical units, cables, 
etc., are placed; plumbing, ventilation, 
painting and other finishing touches are 
added. Finally come completion and de- 
livery. 

From this brief description it will be ob- 
served that the structural workers such as 
fitters, mold loftsmen, etc., are very busy 
during the early stages of ship construction, 
with little or no demand for their services 
after the launching. Conversely the elec- 
trician, plumber, or sheet metal worker is 
almost unoccupied while the hull is under 
construction, but becomes exceedingly busy 
after the newly launched hull reaches the 
outfitting basin. In normal times a suc- 
cession of contracts, overlapping in time, 
permits of almost continuous employment 
in all departments. It is when there is only 
one ship, or a group of ships, to be built 
in approximately the same period of time 
that the problem of work for certain de- 
partments becomes acute. Such a situation 
faced us in 1934, when we delivered the 
U.S.S. Ranger to the Government and 
found an empty shipyard on our hands. 
Contracts for two more large aircraft car- 
riers had been awarded to us by the Navy 
Department, but the keels were just being 
laid with prospective employment for the 
electrician, plumber, painter, joiner and 
sheet metal worker months in the future. 
There was no alternative but to furlough 
these men, calling them in from time to 
time for such temporary employment as re- 
pair work offered. 

Meanwhile a study of the plans for the 
two new aircraft carriers, the Yorktown 
and the Enterprise, revealed that each 
would require more lineal feet of electric 
welding by far than we had ever before 
built into any vessel. In fact, more than 
half of the entire hull structure of each ship 
is to be of welded construction, and prac- 
tically all of this welding must be completed 
before the launch or during the earlier 
months. 

To meet this situation our regular weld- 


ing force was altogether inadequate, and a 
quick build-up in personnel was imperative. 
As a matter of fact, we were requested to 
provide one hundred trained welders in 
ninety days as a starter. This could be ac- 
complished in either of two ways: we could 
hire electric welders from other cities, giv- 
ing them such additional training as might 
be necessary to meet the Government’s 
qualifications, or we could train some of 
our own unemployed workers in electric 
welding from the ground up, and thus tide 
them over until work was begun in their 
respective crafts. Since we are old-fash- 
ioned enough to believe that our first obli- 
gation is to our own local folks, we chose 
the latter course and began the immediate 
construction and equipment of a building 
to house the new welding school. 

It may be of interest at this point to note 
that our Government wisely sets up very 
rigid qualifications for all welders engaged 
in naval construction, requiring each to 
make three test pieces, flat, vertical and 
overhead, under the eyes of a government 
inspector, who then and there assigns a dis- 
tinguishing number which is stamped into 
the specimen. ‘The test piece must first 
meet this approval from the standpoint of 
appearance, after which the specimen is ac- 
curately machined to certain definite dimen- 
sions and subjected to a pulling test. The 
weld must possess a tensile strength of not 
less than 60,000 pounds per square inch. 
Should the test piece fail to meet either or 
both of these requirements, the student fails 
of certification and must return to the 
school for further training. If the stu- 
dent’s test piece meets both appearance and 
strength standards, he is certified by the in- 
spector as qualified for work on naval con- 
struction. (I shall add here parentheti- 
cally that only 7 out of 157 candidates 
have thus far failed of certification on the 
first attempt. ) 

Our problem in training them resolved 
itself into providing within ninety days at 
least one hundred welders who could suc- 
cessfully pass the test outlined above from 
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the ranks of our own unemployed, supply- 
ing other welders thereafter as circum- 
stances demanded. But other complica- 
tions were added. We had also to provide 
training in “tack” welding for a large 
number of fitters and other workers already 
at work, but who were compelled to have 
this type of training in order to carry on. 
Then, too, a large number of helpers, un- 
skilled workers, were requesting the privi- 
lege of taking the course so that they might 
better themselves. Since the latter two 
classes would be employed from 7:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. on their regular jobs, provi- 
sion would have to be made for them after 
work hours. It appeared from the begin- 
ning that the welding school would be a 
busy place from early morn till late at 
night, and so it turned out. 

Another matter of policy had to be de- 
cided at the start. Years before, the weld- 
ing department had operated a school for 
training cheir newly recruited personnel 
and had paid each learner a low rate of 
pay during the entire training period to 
“tide him over.” We then learned how 
little some workers can be satisfied with, as 
training proceeded at a very leisurely rate. 
The prospect of a large jump in earnings 
upon satisfactory completion seems to have 
failed as an incentive. Nearly always from 
two to three hundred hours of training 
time had been required. We therefore de- 
cided to experiment with no pay for train- 
ing time, on the theory that the individual 
would be anxious to be certified as quickly 
as possible and start earning. This im- 
posed no real financial hardship on the stu- 
dent, as other provisions had been made to 
keep him from want. The results were 
surprising. 

How large should our new school be? 
Since the building must of necessity be 
fireproof, steel framing with corrugated 
iron roof and sides was indicated, and since 
such construction is more or less perma- 
nent, it was decided to provide in this build- 
ing only sufficient individual booths to take 
care of training needs during normal times. 


This would anticipate a regular enroll- 
ment of about twenty-five students in the 
future, and the building was accordingly 
designed 20 feet wide by 66 feet long, with 
two rows of fourteen booths each, back 
to back, twenty-eight stalls in all, ranged 
along the centerline of the building with 
aisles between them and the side walls. 

Large steel sash insured ample light, 
while roof ventilators and exhaust fans 
took care of interior ventilation. In order 
that the heat from such a large number of 
resistors might be readily dissipated, these 
units were housed in a 3 foot 6 inch lean-to 
arrangement along the exterior sides of the 
building, and even on the warmest days 
of summer we found our school not unduly 
uncomfortable. 

The sheet iron booth is worthy of brief 
description. Slightly larger than the 
ordinary telephone booth, the bottom is 
open to a height of about 16 inches for 
the ready ingress of fresh air drawn in by 
forced draft from blowers piped into each 
booth. The open entrance is offset to pre- 
vent the radiation of light rays. The top 
is also open to complete the circulation of 
fresh air. Within is a steel frame which 
permits the work to be clamped in the five 
welding positions; namely, flat, 45°, ver- 
tical, 45° overhead, and overhead. A 
stool completes the equipment, with every- 
thing painted dull black to absorb light 
rays. 

How many instructors would be needed ? 
As stated before, it was expected that 
the school would be a busy place, and 
consequently provision would have to be 
made for classes lasting into the night. 
In order that we might have the utmost 
flexibility, the following schedule of classes 
was decided upon: 

Ist group.... 7:00 a.m.—1II:00 a.m. 

2nd group....12:00 m.— 4:00 p.m. 

3rd group.... 4:00 p.m.— 7:00 p.m. 

4th group.... 7:00 p.m.— 9:00 p.m. 

It will be noted that we have two four- 
hour classes, one three-hour class and one 
two-hour class. This is important, for we 
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can now assign a booth to a worker for 
two hours, three, four, five, six; seven or 
eight hours. In this fashion we overcome 
a very interesting and very real learning 
diffculty—that of manual fatigue. Al- 
though the unemployed learner had plenty 
of time on his hands, we found it advisable 
to limit his hours at first, as he quickly 
tired. Then, as he grew accustomed to 
the work, these hours were gradually 
lengthened by assignment for additional 
hours until he finally came to put in full 
eight hours per day without undue fatigue. 
We were attempting to make the greatest 
possible use of every minute of training 
time with our facilities. 

The price we paid for this flexibility of 
schedule was the employment of one addi- 
tional instructor for two months—a rare 
bargain—who, with the four regular in- 
structors decided upon as sufficient, made 
a total training staff of five. These men 
were all expert welders who were given 
an intensive teacher-training course while 
the building was under construction, and 
to them was entrusted the job of training 
more welders in a shorter period of time 
than had ever been attempted before. How 
well they succeeded may be gauged by the 
fact that they established a national record 
in training electric welders for naval con- 
struction during the past autumn. 

The course consisted entirely of exercises, 
small plates of scrap steel on which the 
learner lays down the welding bead in the 
five welding positions: flat, 45°, vertical, 
45° overhead, and overhead. In these posi- 
tions he makes butt welds, fillet welds, lap 
welds, and pipe joint welds, using 3/16- 
inch, 1/4-inch and finally 5/16-inch covered 
welding rod. These are made over and 
over again, the student striving for accep- 
table appearance and complete flux of the 
welding material. Particular stress is laid 
on the avoidance of “undercutting” or 
burning away the parent metal just above 
the weld. As the student attains unques- 
tioned proficiency in a set of welds in one 
position, he is advanced to the next posi- 


tion, and so on until he has completed the 
group. He then starts over with a larger 
size of welding rod and repeats the process. 
Sometimes the position is held constant, 
and the size of welding rod varied—all 
depending on the aptitude of the learner. 
Here it will be noted that a variety of com- 
binations is possible, permitting the best 
adjustment of variables to suit the ability 
of each student. No hard and fast rule 
need be adhered to, since the capabilities 
of each individual are to be accommodated. 
In this lies the secret of our success. Some 
students find position the greater learning 
difficulty; others find electrode size the 
stumbling block. Whichever it is in the 
individual, provision is made for its sur- 
mounting in proper sequence. The learner’s 
chart will keep the record straight. 

To obtain the utmost endeavor of each 
man, a final refinement was added. This 
consisted of a weekly report posted in the 
school which listed all the students who 
had passed through our hands, stating the 
number of hours which each had required 
to complete the course. The expressions 
of the learners as they gathered around 
these reports were illuminating. Nearly 
all of them found in the list the name of 
some friend whose record they vowed to 
surpass. And in most instances they did! 
Competition incentive was here observed at 
its best. 

Many of those who began the course— 
too many, in fact—dropped out. This was 
to be expected, since the whole project 
was predicated on voluntary attendance. 
Some were helpers called back to their re- 
spective jobs after having begun the course. 
Others found working all day and attend- 
ing school in the evening too great a 
burden. A few lacked the natural ability 
and were encouraged to drop out. From 
a study of the various crafts from which 
these learners were drawn, the defections 
seem to have been general, and no definite 
correlations can be noted. We had ex- 
pected the metal working craftsmen to have 
better records than the woodworking ar- 
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tisans, but this does not seem to have been 
the case. Our information concerning the 
intelligence levels of the individuals is too 
vague to permit of much analysis from this 
angle. Perhaps a greater wealth of data 
in the future will enable us to draw con- 
clusions which are for the present 
denied us. 

No more fitting conclusion can be found 
for this study than to append the most re- 
cent report which gives the individual per- 
formance for each student thus far certified. 
Three groupings will be noted: first, those 
who came to us with no previous expe- 
rience; second, those with varying amounts 
of previous training; and last, those who 
were returned from the welding depart- 
ment for review, mainly to learn new tech- 
nique to meet new working conditions. 
The first of these groups is the one with 
which we have been concerned in the fore- 
going. While their average learning time 
is 199 hours as compared with the former 
average of 240 hours in the old school, it 
will be noted that a satisfying number are 
completing the course under 150 hours 
with the record established thus far at 99. 
May I quote from a letter which I re- 
cently received from one of America’s great- 
est shipbuilders now connected with a New 
York plant: 

“. . You have the record all right for 
training welders as far as I can compare 
with either private or navy yards. It takes 
about twice as long at the average private 
yard to train electric welders; navy yards 
more yet.” 


He then states that he has data from four 
private yards and three navy yards on this 
subject. 

We take no particular credit for this 
fine record, for we must remember that 
need is a powerful incentive, spurring man 
on to accomplish the seemingly impossible. 
Ours is only the proud satisfaction, which 
you yourselves have no doubt experienced 
in applying the sound principles of modern 
vocational education successfully to a fairly 


complex training problem. But our satis- 
faction goes even further: we have helped 
our former fellow-worker to be reestab- 
lished as a_ self-supporting member of 
society; we have renewed his faith in him- 


self, 





Book Review 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ‘TECHNICAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL Motion Picture FILMs AND 
Stipes, compiled by G. G. Weaver, 
Supervisor of Industrial Teacher-Train- 
ing, and E. S. Ericsson, Member of the 
Teacher-Training Faculty, New York 
State Department of Industrial Teacher- 
Training. 


This Bibliography is a publication of 182 
pages, 814 x 11 in size, which makes avail- 
able a wealth of data concerning visual aids 
that will be welcomed by all teachers in- 
terested in visualizing their instruction. A 
total of 143 sources of visual aids is listed. 
The aids are classified as follows: 

Motion Picture Films—Subdivided into 
27 subjects. 

Film Slides—Grouped under 8 subjects. 

Lantern and Glass Slides—Divided into 
12 subjects. 

Stereographs—lIn one classification. 

Stillfilms—Grouped under 4 major head- 
ings. 

Under each of these subjects the publica- 
tion shows the number of films that are 
available, the place where they can be 
secured and the cost of transportation or 
other charges. It indicates the number of 
reels, their size, and other important in- 
formation. 

This publication represents a good deal 
of painstaking labor that will be appre- 
ciated by those interested in visual aids. 
Copies may be secured by addressing: Miss 
Beatryce Finn, Librarian, High School of 
Commerce, Industrial Teacher Training 
Library, 155 West 65th Street, New York 
City. The price is $1.00. 
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“Can the Modere Gal Crento-a 
Modern Home?” 


By MRS. CHARLES W. SEWELL 


Administrative Director of the Associated Women of the American Farm Bureau Federation 


4 for homemaking is of com- 
paratively recent date. In the school days 
of most women who are the mothers of 
this generation, little was said about prep- 
aration for wifehood, motherhood or home- 
making. You either were a “born” mother 
and housekeeper or you were not, and your 
family thrived or suffered under your min- 
istrations, as the case might be. 

It was a kind fate that gave me Grandma 
Hawkins for “consulting engineer” in my 
early struggles as a farmer’s wife. ‘This 
dear old lady was a pioneer who had 
helped to make the bleak prairies into a 
land of beautiful homes. She was the 
prize butter maker for miles around, had 
a reputation as a famous cook in two coun- 
ties, was an expert needle-woman, a most 
hospitable hostess and nurse to the whole 
countryside when occasion demanded. She 
had mastered all the difficult arts that ac- 
companied homemaking in her day. In 
fact, she might well have been permitted 
to write Master of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science after her name. In the hard school 
of experience she had learned the lessons 
the modern girl may obtain from textbooks 
and laboratories. 

Many years ago the business of home- 
making was a very different affair from the 
modern conception. ‘The housewife was 
forced to be all-sufficient to the needs of 
her household, and, in addition to the care 
of the house and preparation of meals, it 


was necessary for her to be her own 
butcher, baker, candle maker, spinner, 
weaver, doctor, and nurse. With the 


march of progress, many of these duties 


have been removed to the factory and the 
job of homemaking relieved of much of 
the monotony and drudgery of earlier days. 
Women gradually became financially, pro- 
fessionally, and educationally free, and now, 
in more recent years, many wish to be 
domestically free. Girls have gone eagerly 
into schoolrooms, shops, offices, and fac- 
tories, regarding homemaking as degrading 
and undesirable. 

The old idea that if one were not well 
enough educated to do anything else, she 
could be a wife and mother, was prevalent 
for several generations, and in the course 
of its passing has wrought great harm. Let 
us look at some of the reasons that lead 
us to believe that homemaking is still the 
world’s biggest business. A woman of the 
professions may be a specialist in one or 
two particular lines, but the housewife may 
claim various titles with perfect propriety. 
She is a housekeeper, a homemaker (for 
there is a wide difference), a cook, a scien- 
tist, a chemist, a mechanic, a seamstress, 
a laundress, and many times a doctor and 
nurse. She is ofttimes a financier, a diplo- 
mat, recreational director, efficiency expert, 
a neighbor, a wife and mother. Unlike the 
woman who is employed in shop, factory 
or office, the duties of first one profession 
and then another follow her around the 
clock. Now, who will say that home- 
making is not a big business? Indeed, it 
is the assembling of many professions into 
the work of a well-rounded, highly trained, 
but often poorly paid executive. 

Liberty Hyde Bailey has said that the 
study of home economics makes for a broad, 
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liberal, and ever-advancing interpretation 
of life. Vocational training in home eco- 
nomics has brought much of dignity, beauty, 
and culture to the art of homemaking. 
This knowledge has helped to remove 
drudgery and monotony and to prevent 
real homemaking from becoming one of the 
lost arts. 

What does cooking mean? A hot, dingy 
kitchen, piles of unwashed dishes, hearty 
appetites waiting, a commonplace job any 
menial can do? Or does it mean a con- 
venient, sanitary place where the prepara- 
tion of dainty dishes that tempt the palate 
and a combination of foods arranged to 
contain the proper nutritious elements are 
all arranged with economy and precision? 
A good cook must have imagination and 
willingness to experiment, to taste, to com- 
bine, and to substitute, in order that her 
family may be well fed without making the 
cost of food rise too high in her weekly 
budget. Vocational training in home eco- 
nomics has provided education in wise ex- 
penditure of money and taught women 
how to make better use of the food dollar. 
The old saying that ‘‘a wife can throw out 
more with her spoon than her husband can 
throw in with a scoop” still holds true. 

Standards for better homes change with 
progress. Fifty years ago a “better home” 
had a chilly parlor, which was darkened, 
unventilated, and never opened save for 
weddings, funerals, or the minister’s call. 
It was furnished with slippery haircloth 
furniture and uncomfortable chairs, the 
curtains swept the floor, the carpet was 
nailed down tightly (generally laid over 
straw), crocheted tidies and framed hair 
wreaths were in evidence. Today many 
people term a “better home” one that boasts 
an overstuffed living-room suite, a mirror 
hung between two side lights, a fernery 
and canary in a sunny window and a dish 
of artificial fruit on a built-in buffet. But 
these articles alone cannot make a home. 
They are but properties in the stage setting, 
needing the vitalizing element supplied by 
living actors to produce the desired effect. 


Along with intelligent use of color, design 
and furnishings, there must go the harmon- 
izing influence of those who are home- 
makers rather than housekeepers. 

There is a real challenge in the modern 
home. The basic essentials remain much 
as they did a century ago. To the modern 
girl we say, you can build a modern home. 
Even if you cannot live in a new house, 
with all the accepted and highly desirable 
articles of equipment, furnishings, and deco- 
rations, resolve that it shall be a real home 
in the broadest sense of the word; that it 
will be a clean, orderly house, where care- 
ful attention will be paid to the wisest 
expenditure of the all-too-small income; 
that, although rugs may be shabby and 
furniture worn and out of fashion, there 
will be a few good books, magazines, some 
music, a growing plant or a singing bird; 
that the members of the family can bring 
in their friends and acquaintances fre- 
quently and that you will make up, in a 
genuine welcome and cordiality, anything 
that you may lack in elaborate preparation ; 
that health will be a matter of major con- 
sideration, with well-cooked, scientifically 
planned meals on time, air and sunlight 
throughout the rooms, flies excluded, and 
clean, well-mannered children to greet the 
occasional guest or the returning father. 
The test of a “better home” is the type of 
people who come out of it, and a home- 
maker’s chief responsibility is te minister 
to her family in such a way that her home 
becomes a center of service for the whole 
community, a place where neighbors and 
friends may expect to find rest, sympathy, 
inspiration, and intelligent understanding. 

The age-old conflict between a business 
career and the profession of homemaking 
still remains unsettled. There is much to 
be said on both sides. To date there has 
never been found a satisfactory substitute 
for real homes and mothers. The modern 
girl, aided and guided by the accumulated 
experience of her forebears, helped by voca- 
tional training and guidance, can and will 
make of the modern home a better home. 
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Industrial Arts in the Reorganized 
Secondary School 


By P. H. POWERS 
Principal, East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


‘he the secondary school is under- 
going a rapid and fundamental change 
must be evident to the most casual ob- 
server. How can this be otherwise when 
our society is undergoing such a basic re- 
construction? Let us see just what are the 
changes that are shaking the complacency 
of even the most conservative executive? 

In the first place, industry and business 
are able to dispense with the services of 
children. In fact, with the output per 
adult worker steadily increasing, it is likely 
that for the next several years youth, even 
beyond the age of 18, will have great diffi- 
culty in making satisfactory vocational ad- 
justments. 

In the second place, most states have en- 
acted laws requiring full or part-time at- 
tendance up to the ages of 16 and 18, and 
even 20 years, and have thereby established 
the principle that all adolescents are the 
charges of the public school system. 

Even were this not true, the secondary 
school has come to stand as the only or- 
ganized public agency to which the parent 
may turn for the solution of the problem 
of what to do with the unemployed youth. 

Because of these reasons and because of 
the faith of the American public in educa- 
tion, there has been, as you are well aware, 
a tremendous increase in our secondary 
school enrollment. Included in this in- 
crease are the children belonging to what is 
commonly known as the lower economic 
and social groups, so that today the sec- 
ondary school population more nearly ap- 
proximates a cross section of our society 
than did the highly selective high school of 
a few years ago. 


Another. disturbing factor in the life of 
a secondary school man is that while the 
public has entrusted him with from 50 to 
80 per cent of all the adolescents, it is be- 
coming very critical of his traditional high 
school program. 

This criticism is manifested in such ques- 
tions as: Has the school no responsibility 
for character training and crime preven- 
tion? Are not corrupt politics tolerated 
by persons who are the products of our 
schools? After all, what is the vocational 
or the social significance of the subjects of- 
fered in our high schools? 

Some communities have voiced their dis- 
approval very effectively by refusing to 
vote taxes for the support of an institution 
which they feel is out of touch with the 
life of the community. 

Let us now review some of the curricular 
changes which have in a way been forced 
upon the high school by our changing so- 
ciety. In summarizing the investigation 
of the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation relating to trends in the program of 
studies, Koos has pointed out that “the first 
of these trends relates to the rapid increase 
in the number of curriculums offered. The 
median number of curriculums offered in 
the schools represented increased over the 
interval of years from 2.5 to 5.2; that is, 


the median more than doubled.” (Ex- 
plain.) 
“During the same interval, college- 


preparatory curriculums decreased from 
well over half of the whole number of cur- 
riculums offered to almost exactly a third 
of that number. Correspondingly, during 
that period, general, commercial, indus- 
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trial arts, household arts, fine arts, and 
other curriculums shifted to the position of 
numerical dominance. 

“The total number of different courses 
offered, as judged by the titles assigned to 
them, increased with astonishing rapidity. 
The actual figures are: 53 at the opening 
of the period and 306 at its close. Al- 
though titles of courses may sometimes 
differ when content does not, the fact of 
an actual and rapid increase cannot be 
doubted. It is reflected in the average 
number of courses per school, which 
mounted during the interval from 23.7 to 
48.1—an actual doubling of the offering in 
the average. 

“The increment for the entire offering 
as just summarized spread to all subject 
groups, but much more to certain groups 
than to others. Fields experiencing the 
largest proportionate increments are Eng- 
lish, the social studies, commercial subjects, 
industrial arts, household arts, fine arts, 
and physical education. Fields experienc- 
ing least expansion are science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language—three of the 
five academic subject groups. 

“It may be judged from scattered evi- 
dence that this trend toward expansion of 
the offering has during the last few years 
been checked by efforts at retrenchment. 
In some schools these efforts have gone even 
farther and have reduced the total offerings 
to some extent.” 

A more recent attempt to adapt the 
school to the needs of society and of the in- 
dividual pupil has been initiated by a 
selected group of some 30 public and pri- 
vate senior high schools under the direc- 
tion of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation.! I follow Dr. Leigh’s description 
of the experiment. “Through an agree- 
ment with 200 colleges these schools have 
been given almost complete freedom to 
work out content and method in the light 
of what their best thoughts and experience 
have taught them high school students 


‘Leigh, Robert D., Twenty-seven Sr. High 
School Plan. Progressive Edu., Nov., 1933. 


should have as a curriculum in their last 
three years. 

“The curriculum plans of the various 
schools can be divided into three rather dis- 
tinct groups. The first is called the Cul- 
tural-Epoch Organization. The outstand- 
ing feature of this curriculum is the defini- 
tion of a school year’s content as a cultural 
epoch rather than as the traditionally or- 
ganized subject matter in the usual depart- 
ments of knowledge. The three senior 
high school years are devoted to a study of 
the modern period of European-American 
Culture. The study of the cultural epoch 
is required of all students. In addition, 
certain electives based on students’ needs 
and abilities are allowed. 

“The second type of curriculum plan 
calls for a complete rearrangement of sub- 
ject matter by replacing specialized depart- 
ments and traditional unit courses with 
broad fields of knowledge, and then organ- 
izing the content within these fields into 
a continuous sequence from year to year. 
These are typical broad divisions: the fine 
arts and music, literature and languages, 
the social studies, the sciences and mathe- 
matics. 

“The third group of schools takes the 
student’s individual interest, need, or 
career objective as a basis for organizing 
the senior high school work. At least one- 
fourth of the student’s time is a direct out- 
growth of this major interest; the other 
three-fourths is organized so as to be defi- 
nitely related to the main interest. A few 
schools only follow this plan. 

‘The social studies have a much enlarged 
place in all these school programs. Work 
in social studies is required of all students 
for all three years of the senior high school, 
and the emphasis throughout is upon the 
modern period. 

“Perhaps the fact of most significance in 
the plans for social studies work is the clear 
recognition that the pupils in our schools 
are living in a revolutionary situation, and 
accordingly that the school’s task is to aid 
directly in the understanding of this world 
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of change, and, so far as possible, to de- 
velop attitudes which will yield a reason- 
able sense of security in such a world. 

“In the new programs, English reading 
and writing is carried on as integral parts 
of the analysis of a whole culture and not 
as separate entities. Science, too, has a 
greater importance. The emphasis is put 
upon science as an essential part of general 
cultural development, and not upon it as a 
sequence of specialized subject matters. In 
the earlier years the traditional divisions 
between biology, chemistry, and physics dis- 
appear. There is some laboratory work, 
but there are fewer topics, so as to em- 
phasize mastery upon the work undertaken. 

“Another innovation has been an effort 
to eliminate the division between curricular 
and extra-curricular activities. Activity is 
regarded as a legitimate and serious part of 
school work. Student publications, dra- 
matics, work in the dance, music, or art 
rooms are all considered part of curriculum. 

“There is provision for free time during 
school hours for carrying on individual 
projects. Units, credits, grades, and tests 
are practically eliminated. The teacher 
takes his place in the new programs as 
guide and counselor rather than dictator 
and taskmaster. 

“Although this experiment has been au- 
thorized in only 30 schools and is intended 
primarily for students preparing for col- 
lege, it is certain to influence the curricula 
of many other high schools, because it rep- 
resents the best thought of many of our 
leading secondary school men.” 

But even before this experiment was 
started certain definite proposals for re- 
visions seemed to be gaining favor. 

In the first place, the organization of 
the curriculum on the basis of the Car- 
negie Unit seems to be on its way out. 
That is, the present method of dividing 
the curriculum into small unrelated units 
of subject matter to be taught, tested, and 
forgotten will give way to the breaking 
down of the present subject barriers and 
the inter-relating of knowledge. The more 


modern college is showing us how to or- 
ganize the curriculum around broad fields 
of knowledge, and then, by use of the com- 
prehensive examination, how to hold stu- 
dents responsible for the organization and 
mastery of the material studied. 

A second tendency is to introduce ex- 
periences and studies which will help the 
pupil to interpret the rapidly changing 
world of today. We see, therefore, a 
greater emphasis upon the social studies, the 
sciences, and the introduction of a number 
of “new” subjects into the curriculum. 

There is a very definite tendency to 
recognize that we are destined to devote 
an increasing amount of time to leisure ac- 
tivities and therefore are obligated to pro- 
vide, as a part of the regular curriculum, 
activities which will keep the individual 
physically and emotionally sound. 

Another trend is to use the day-to-day in- 
terests and activities of the pupil in the 
direction of his work and the formation 
of his curriculum. 

A vast number of schools are attempting 
to provide intelligent guidance in meeting 
everyday problems as well as in planning 
for the future. 

Now let us consider the place of indus- 
trial arts in this new school. 

If industrial arts is to be an indispensable 
experience for youth, it must first of all 
provide for him an interpretation of our 
industrial civilization that cannot be se- 
cured in any other manner. 

Who is better able to interpret indus- 
trial processes and industrial organization, 
to teach the function and characteristics 
of tools and materials, than the industrial 
arts teacher? We have demonstrated long 
ago that an adequate knowledge of our in- 
dustrial society cannot be secured through 
the ordinary classroom teaching, but only 
through the handling of things, through 
direct visual images, and through social 
organization peculiar to the school shop. 
This experience must be so rich and so 
fundamental that it will become a part of 
the core-curriculum for all pupils. 
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This, of course, presupposes a teacher 
who has a broad outlook on life, who is 
interested in social and economic problems, 
who is willing to seek and capable of finding 
solutions to these problems, and who is, 
above all, able to cooperate in this endeavor 
with his fellow teachers. Are not indus- 
trial arts teachers as capable of selecting 
and organizing materials of instruction 
which are new and effective as their classi- 
cally trained and traditionally bound aca- 
demic fellows? 

Again, if the school (in the new pro- 
gram of general education) is to give atten- 
tion to the recreational and creative values 
of life, the industrial arts are admirably 
adapted to assist in this endeavor. ‘They 
provide an opportunity for the student to 
exercise discrimination in the selection of 
material, craftsmanship, and design. They 
provide a certain kinship with tools and 
materials such as wood, metal and paper, 
and they give an outlet for the creative im- 
pulse, which may in turn link up with great 
craftsmen of all time. 

In the past we have sometimes over- 
stressed the vocational value of industrial 
arts, but I wonder, in the light of recent 
developments in occupational life, if we 
are not justified in again examining its pos- 
sibilities. 

Stuart Chase in his “Economy of Abun- 
dance” asks the question: What kind of a 
worker does the power age demand and 
what shall be his training? I quote his 
answer. 

“Labor becomes a supervision of the 
transformation of energy. Man ceases to 
be an energy source, and becomes a director 
of energy. For this job, attention, alert- 
ness, and an intelligent understanding of 
the broad principles of the whole process 
are required. For an hour’s attention, a 
worker can get as much product as used 
to cost him days of physical labor.” 

“The human labor factor is constant 
supervision, watchfulness and readiness to 
adjust the controls of the power-service as 
required,” says Fred Henderson in de- 


scribing the work of a man in a telpher 
cabin feeding coal a ton at a time to giant 
furnaces. “An intelligence and responsi- 
bility are required which have nothing in 
common with what hitherto has been 
known as craft skill. Production is escap- 
ing not only from human energy but from 
all limitations of traditional skill. 

“What will he do, specifically? In the 
higher grades he will design, plan, and 
supervise the layout of the productive pro- 
cess; he will be a research worker and 
operating manager. He will be part 
scientist, part engineer. In the lower 
grades he will be inspector, repair man, 
dial watcher, and switch thrower, operat- 
ing the electrical controls according to per- 
formance schedules worked out by the man- 
agement. 

“The robot never knew what his work 
meant; he was a cog in a production line 
which began somewhere in the dark to the 
left, and ended somewhere in the dark to 
the right. As Simon Patten has shown, 
this condition inevitably set up psychologi- 
cal frustrations. One wants to know what 
one is working so hard at—to see some 
tangible result of one’s labors. A fat pay 
envelope is little recompense for this very 
human desire. An actor must have his 
audience; work, to be rewarding, must 
lead to the shaping of some visibly com- 
pleted end. ‘The technician of the power 
age recaptures what the robot of the ma- 
chine age lost. Standing before his dials 
and controls, he can see the whole process ; 
before he can control, he must understand 
it. He has the satisfaction of steering it, 
step by step, to the completed goal.” 

I believe we should therefore set up in 
the senior high school broad basic experi- 
ences that will be applicable in a wide 
range of industrial situations. Whether 
this can be done in the single general shop 
taught by one teacher I am not sure, but I 
am reasonably sure it can be done in unit 
shops where the job analysis technique has 
been applied to industrial processes, with a 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Studying Ways of Developing 


Managerial 


Abilities in 


Homemaking Courses 


By EDNA P. AMIDON 
Federal Agent, Home Economics Education, U. S. Office of Education, 


Department of Interior 


Pecans the success of the homemak- 
ing enterprise is so dependent upon good 
management, every teacher of homemaking 
is concerned with assisting pupils in the 
development of managerial ability. 

Notwithstanding the widespread interest 
in the teaching of management, teachers 
have frequently been dissatisfied with their 
results. This has led to a continuous try- 
ing out of new methods and an evaluation 
of old ones in an effort to discover which 
are effective in developing the pupil’s 
ability to attack with success the manage- 
ment problems of everyday home living 

In an article! in the November, 1933, 
News Bulletin of the American Vocational 
Association an effort was made to point out 
the difficulties inherent in the teaching of 
home management on the secondary level, 
and some suggestions were given for meet- 
ing these difficulties, an analysis of which 
reveals that there is need for experimenta- 
tion in this field. Space in this article will 
permit only brief descriptions of and com- 
ments on a few of the approaches made to 
the study of problems in management 
teaching by teachers in groups and as in- 
dividuals. These are organized around 
the four needs listed in the article referred 
to above. 


* Amidon, Edna P., How Homemaking Course 
of the Secondary Schools May Contribute to 
Better Home Management. Vol. 8, No. 4. 


A. To Provide Throughout the Home- 
making Courses for the Solution of 
Management Problems 


The determining of what objectives are 
of greatest importance for achievement in 
a given course for a given group of pupils 
is the teacher’s first responsibility. Be- 
cause the needs of the pupil seem so great 
in many cases and the time available for a 
given course so limited, many teachers are 
discouraged in their efforts to determine 
what are the greatest needs. To develop 
managerial ability takes time, and results 
are at first not apparent. Thus teachers 
are sometimes tempted to say it cannot be 
done. On the other hand, there are 
teachers who acknowledge this as a goal 
of paramount importance and who find in 
existing situations many opportunities for 
their pupils to develop this type of ability. 

During 1932-33 an effort was made to 
secure records to show the opportunities 
which were afforded in homemaking classes 
to develop managerial ability in connection 
with class, group, and individual projects. 
A teacher in Vermont listed and analyzed 
eighteen class projects, four group projects, 
and eight individual problems carried by 
pupils in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades. This analysis disclosed such de- 
cisions as had been made by the individual 
class members, by the class as a whole, and 
by agencies outside the class and the 
teacher. 
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Some of the class problems ,analyzed 
were: 


1. What can we afford to do to im- 
prove the appearance of the laboratory? 

2. Should the class or should it not de- 
velop a score card for judging garments? 

3. How can a textile exhibit be arranged 
in the library? 

4. What method of study is best adapted 
to the unit on home planning and decora- 
tion? 

5. How arrange furniture in the labora- 
tory for the convenience of all classes? 


Some of the decisions reported as prob- 
lems of individual pupils were: 


1. How can I re-arrange my bedroom to 
add another bed in order that another girl 
may share my room? 

2. Would I be able to keep my room in 
order better if I made out a chart showing 
what to do each day? 

3. What marketing can I do for my 
mother ? 


In the complete record it is interesting 
to observe the great number of decisions 
in each project analyzed which were made 
by class members, as compared with those 
made by the teacher and by outside agen- 
cies. The records of this teacher show 
that she has been able to give pupils re- 
sponsibilities which not only contribute to 
their development but save the teacher’s 
time, thus making it possible for her to 
give more attention to the careful planning 
of her own teaching activities. While such 
records as these do not provide data for 
statistical study, in addition to giving the 
teacher who makes them a picture of the 
problems which exist in her present situa- 
tion for developing judgment on the part 
of pupils, they may prove very valuable as 
the basis of discussion for group confer- 
ences of teachers in similar types of schools 
and localities and for teacher-supervisor 
conferences dealing with this problem of 
finding such opportunities. Further, the 
development of plans for evaluating the 
relative value to pupils from different allo- 


cation of responsibilities might lead to a 
very fruitful study. 

The following brief description of a 
unit on “Care and Selection of Laboratory 
Kitchen Utensils”? shows how a com- 
monly accepted class responsibility “leav- 
ing the laboratory ready for the next 
group” was used for the development of 
managerial ability in selecting, arranging, 
and caring for kitchen equipment: 

“At the end of the unit on meal prepara- 
tion, the sophomore home economics class 
at St. Albans studied kitchen arrangement. 
They were to discontinue work in the foods 
laboratory at the close of the first semester. 
They had the problem of leaving the labo- 
ratory ready for the next group to use. 
The teacher thought this an opportunity 
for them to evaluate the arrangement of 
equipment after they had used it for a half 
year and to study the wearing qualities of 
kitchen utensils they had in the laboratory. 
Much of the equipment had been purchased 
four years ago. She found her class much 
more interested in approaching the prob- 
lem from this point of view than from the 
point of ‘cleaning the laboratory for the 
next class.’ About 75 per cent of time in 
this unit is given to a study of buymanship. 
The class had previously studied buyman- 
ship in foods unit and clothing unit.” 

The time allowed for the unit was ap- 
proximately two weeks, with four 8o- 
minute periods and one 40-minute period 
per week. The following objectives were 
set for the unit: (1) To develop an under- 
standing of when kitchen equipment is 
worn out and should be discarded; (2) to 
develop an understanding of different quali- 
ties of kitchen utensils for different prices ; 
(3) to develop an understanding of what 
is best to buy for the amount of money to 
spend; (4) to develop the ability to select 
equipment to replace that discarded; and 


*A unit incorporated in 1935 in the tenth 
grade of the Vocational Home Management 
program by Miss Lucy Rich, teacher, St. 
Albans, Vermont. Reported at the North At- 
lantic Regional Conference by the State Super- 
visor, 
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(5) to develop an understanding of what 
kind of cleanser to use for cleaning each 
kind of utensil. The class activities in- 
cluded a comparison of the service which 
had been received in the laboratory from 
kitchen utensils of different weight and 
quality; selection and purchase cf needed 
utensils to replace those worn out; field 
trips to stores to study available kitchen 
equipment as a further basis for deciding 
on their needs; the cleaning and the ar- 
ranging of the laboratory for the incoming 
group; selection of kinds of cleaning ma- 
terials to use for the various purposes ; mak- 
ing of silver polish and comparing the price 
with that of the prepared product. 


B. To Study Pupils from the Stand- 
point of What Are the Everyday 
Management Problems Faced 
by Them 


In the past, studies of home management 
have tended to deal primarily with prob- 
lems of the adult homemakers. Conse- 
quently, little light has been shed on what 
are the management problems which the 
adolescent girl is meeting in helping with 
carrying her share of home responsibilities 
and in her own daily living. 

Since the development of managerial 
ability demands exercise in the solving of 
managerial problems, the successful teacher 
must find management problems for which 
the girl does or can carry the major re- 
sponsibility in making decisions. What, 
then, are the management problems of the 
adolescent girl? 

With this question in mind, members of 
the Home Economics Education Service of 
the United States Office of Education set 
up in 1932 a procedure through which it 
seemed that the management problems 
which girls are meeting and which they 
consider important might be determined. 
Through the use of this procedure in voca- 
tional classes in ten states * statements were 

* Delaware, Maryland, Maine, Ohio, Penn- 


sylvania, West Virginia, Vermont, Indiana. 
Kentucky, Missouri. 


secured of what individual pupils con- 
sidered as important decisions made by 
them during the week preceding the re- 
quest. In addition, each pupil listed the 
factors she had considered in making the 
decisions. While tabulation and analysis 
of these data are not yet complete, some 
of the findings from the tabulation and 
analysis of 2,671 decisions * secured from 
four states are suggestive for further study. 

The individual management problems 
revealed by this method were grouped into 
those relating to nine different fields: So- 
cial affairs, clothing, school, scheduling 
and distributing of activities, money, 
family, houses, health, children. The order 
in which they are listed here represents 
that of frequency of mention by pupils from 
three of the states submitting a total of 
591 decisions. The order of frequency of 
mention for the 2,080 decisions tabulated 
in the State of Missouri differ from this 
order only in that those relating to “family” 
and “scheduling and distributing of activi- 
ties” are reversed. 

In an effort to determine types of prob- 
lems of major interest to girls of different 
age groups, grades, and localities, 591 de- 
cisions from three states have been classified 
according to the following points of infor- 
mation regarding the girl who contributed 
them: Grade in school, age, size of family, 
location of home (rural or urban), and 
homemaking course in which enrolled. The 
greatest difference in order of importance 
of type of decision made, as indicated by 
number of times mentioned, existed be- 
tween girls 13 years of age or less and 
those 17 years of age or more. While both 
groups listed most frequently those types 
of decisions related to social affairs and 
clothing, the older girls listed more fre- 
quently than did the younger girls decisions 
related to school, to scheduling and dis- 
tribution of activities, and to money. The 
girls 13 years of age and under listed de- 

*T wo thousand eighty of these decisions were 
secured in the State of Missouri and were tabu- 


lated by the Home Economics Education Serv- 
ice of the State Department of Public Schools. 
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cisions related to foods and the family more 
frequently. 

A few differences existed in frequency of 
mention between those kinds of decisions 
listed by girls living on farms and those liv- 
ing in town. Those relating to social af- 
fairs, to scheduling and distribution of ac- 
tivities, and to money had a higher rank 
order for the town girls than for the farm 
girls. Those relating to clothing, school, 
and foods had a higher rank order for the 
farm girls. 

While the findings so far tabulated give 
promise of furnishing data suggestive to 
teachers in selecting managerial problems 
for study, particularly in large school sys- 
tems where close contact with individual 
pupils is difficult to provide, it is recog- 
nized that this is not a scientific study and 
that any conclusions drawn must be con- 
sidered as requiring further verification. 
There is also need for many other ap- 
proaches to this problem. 


C. To Analyze Various Management 
Problems on the Basis of Complex- 
ity, Interest, and Importance to 
the Pupil 


As has already been indicated, the above 
described study suggests that some conclu- 
sions may be drawn to indicate in general 
what are the relative interest and im- 
portance to pupils of various types of man- 
agerial problems. The need for further 
study of this problem is probably less acute, 
however, than is that of studies to show or 
to give a basis for determining the relative 
complexity of managerial problems which 
girls meet. This acuteness is due to the 
dangers involved in selecting problems too 
simple or too complex for instructional pur- 
poses at any given period in the pupil’s de- 
velopment. When too complex problems 
are presented for solution, pupils are apt 
to get into the habit of guessing at solu- 
tions rather than considering the factors 
involved. This in itself defeats the very 
purpose for which the experience is given 
and at the same time results in such mis- 


takes as tend to greatly discourage the 
pupils and the teacher. Following such 
situations, teachers feel that they are justi- 
fied in making the major decisions them- 
selves, since they conclude that pupils can- 
not be trusted to make their own. On the 
other hand, to present problems too simple 
to challenge the thinking of the pupils may 
tend also to foster guessing at solutions, 
since the problems seem to the pupils un- 
worthy of serious thought. 

As a result of the analysis of many man- 
agement problems of the home the follow- 
ing factors were set up as influencing com- 
plexity: (1) The number of alternatives 
from which one must choose (for example, 
selecting one of two articles or procedures 
versus selecting from a larger number) ; 
(2) the number of choices which must be 
made concurrently (for example, selecting 
sport hose for a given outfit versus selecting 
an entire wardrobe) ; (3) the number of 
facts to be considered; and (4) the kind of 
facts to be weighed (for example, those re- 
lating to money costs as compared with 
those relating to satisfactions received). 

Only by a preliminary analysis of a spe- 
cific problem is the teacher able to recog- 
nize the number of facts to be considered 
in making a decision and the relative diffi- 
culty of weighing the various factors. It 
may be possible, however, that from a care- 
ful analysis of a great number of problems 
some general conclusions could be drawn 
as to the relative number of factors involved 
in certain types of problems and the relative 
difficulty in weighing certain types of fac- 
tors. Here again, then, is need for con- 
centrated study. 


D. To Recognize the Need for (a) 
Assisting Pupils To Secure Facts Bear- 
ing on the Problem; and (6) Directed 
Experience in Evaluation of Facts in 
Making Decisions 

An analysis of the factors reported by 
pupils as given consideration in making the 
591 decisions referred to earlier in this 
paper indicated that pupils are either un- 
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able to recognize the facts they have con- 
sidered or they make their decisions with 
little actual consideration of the facts in 
the case. Thus it would seem from this 
limited study that teachers need to help 
pupils secure the facts to be considered in 
the solution of given problems as well as 
to evaluate them. 

Experience in securing the facts involved 
in a managerial problem and in evaluating 
them may be provided through presentation 
by the teacher of specific problems for solu- 
tion by (a) the class as a whole, (b) small 
groups of class members working inde- 
pendently, or (c) individual pupils and 
through the class and individual solution 
of the various problems that arise in the 
carrying on of class and home projects. A 
procedure calling for reflective thinking 
on the part of the pupil, using the steps 
similar to those suggested by Dewey, is 
used successfully by many teachers for the 
consideration of managerial problems. The 
listing by pupils of the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of possible solutions has 
proved very effective in developing ability 
to evaluate facts involved. ’ 

If class experience in solving managerial 
problems is to bring satisfying results to 
the pupils, the teachers must select with 
great care problems presented for class solu- 
tion. In addition to considering the in- 
terest, importance, and complexity of the 
problem, the teacher should take into ac- 
count the frequency of opportunity for 
pupils to work with similar kinds of man- 
agement problems; the importance of the 
consequences of the decision to all con- 
cerned ; and the availability of accurate in- 
formation. It is also important to avoid 
problems on which existing opinions or 
prejudice on the part of the pupils will 
make it impossible to secure an honest 
evaluation of the facts. Pupils develop 
ability in thinking through managerial 
problems only by repeated experience in 
doing so; therefore, it is essential that 
teachers guide pupils in the solution of 
many problems, being sure that before in- 


dividuals are called upon to solve problems 
independently an adequate basis for judg- 
ment has been developed. 

A teacher in Vermont who had made a 
critical analysis of her own experiences in 
teaching management in a foods course 
offered a number of suggestions from which 
the following are selected: 

1. To a large number of pupils entering 
a foods class, the preparation of meals at 
home is considered an operative job. They 
do not know there are decisions to be made 
until they have mastered enough informa- 
tion about the selection and preparation of 
food with all the factors involved to com- 
prehend that alternatives are possible. 

2. Since many pupils taking food courses 
may have already formed habits of depend- 
ence at home, it is imperative that indi- 
vidual pupils be given opportunity at school 
to carry responsibility. If every one in the 
class does the same thing at the same time, 
imitation rather than thinking for them- 
selves may be the result. 

3. Some of the simple class experiences 
in the laboratory which provide opportunity 
to make decisions are measuring, using cor- 
rect utensils, choice of method for handling 
products, use made of equipment and work- 
ing space, and length of time for cooking. 
In the decisions involved in measuring, in 
the method of handling, in procedures to 
follow, and in neatness, the formation of 
habits may remove consciousness of deci- 
sion. The problem of selecting utensils, 
use of equipment, and time required are so 
affected by other factors that even in the 
use of the simplest recipes they require 
management. A method of teaching, which 
succeeds in making independent workers 
with some skill in preparing simple dishes 
and confidence in their own ability to de- 
cide and to do, establishes a foundation for 
the solution of succeeding problems in the 
management of meal preparation. 

4. The way the teacher manages her 
own teaching problems may prove educa- 
tive to the pupils if they are made partners 
to the plans. Good management by the 
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teacher in planning lessons helps to teach 
the necessity of management. ‘The teacher 
should explain at times the reason why a 
particular lesson is better for individual 
work or why two should work together. 
She may also explain why a given method 
of teaching is being used, why and how cost 
influences laboratory lessons, and how 
equipment limits the lesson. She should 
be willing to analyze her own failure in 
management when something goes wrong. 
Sometimes the class can do this for her 
and may help in the planning for future 
lessons. 

There is need for more teachers studying 
thus objectively their own teaching of man- 
agement in order that general principles 
may be drawn and description of procedures 
made available for critical use by others. 


Summary 

This gives a very limited picture of types 
of efforts expended by teachers to improve 
their method of teaching management. 
Giving pupils, individually and in groups, 
responsibility for the planning of various 
class activities and leading girls to approach 
these with a management point of view 
rather than to consider them as mere rou- 
tine activities will result not only in the 
development of managerial ability but will 
increase the interest of all concerned. 
Homemaking teachers are everywhere 
recognizing their responsibility for seeing 
that pupils secure a basis for and experience 
in a sound approach, with ability to justify 
their own solutions, to the important man- 
agement problems which they are meeting 
in their everyday lives. 


Survey of the Needs of the Physically 
Handicapped in Allegheny County 


By P. D. SEYBOLD 
State Rehabilitation Agent, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Becattzne that we were not getting 
in touch with all of those physically handi- 
capped persons needing our services with 
whom we should be in touch, and realizing 
that our staff does not have the time to 
make the necessary investigations in regard 
to these handicapped people, it was thought 
advisable to request funds from the Relief 
Works Division to make a Survey of the 
Needs of ‘the Physically Handicapped Peo- 
ple in Allegheny County. ‘This project 
was approved, and the survey is approxi- 
mately 50 per cent completed. 

The survey is fourfold: First, a survey 


of the agencies both general and special 
serving and handicapped; second, a survey 
of the individuals who are handicapped, 
getting certain essential data pertaining to 
them; third, a survey of the industrial 
firms in order to ascertain their attitude 
toward the employment of physically 
handicapped persons; and fourth, a survey 
of possible training facilities which might 
be used in the training of these handi- 
capped people, thereby fitting them for em- 
ployment. 

The survey of the agencies serving the 
physically handicapped as well as physically 
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normal people revealed some rather star- 
tling facts. One phase of their interest in 
handicapped people, which we were anxious 
to ascertain, was that of employment. We 
found that in the employ of the general 
agencies—and by general agencies | refer 
to those who do not especially serve the 
physically handicapped persons but whose 
major interest is in all persons who are 
in need of their services—just two-tenths 
of 1 per cent of their employees physically 
handicapped; while the special agencies— 
that is, those dealing specifically with vari- 
ous types of handicaps—show that 31 per 
cent of their employees are handicapped. 

The other phase of the interest these 
agencies take in the handicapped people is 
the number served in other ways than em- 
ployment. That report is quite gratifying 
and we find that they have done their 
utmost to serve, by medical treatment and 
otherwise, this unfortunate group of people. 

Taking up the second phase of the sur- 
vey, that of the survey of the individual 
person, to date only 677 handicapped in- 
dividuals have been contacted. Of these, 
80 per cent are suffering from a major 
handicap, 20 per cent from a minor handi- 
cap. By minor handicap we refer to those 
whose disability is of such a minor charac- 
ter that it does not seriously interfere with 
their work capacity. 

The classification of disabilities suffered 
by these people is as follows: 


| eee eee 25% 
WO 62% eireeinada ves 30% 
EROGE ésowo nent eae 5 14% 
RET oiacydaxdace tue 8% 
re inn cpa Wawevn oede 6% 
ES ne Oe 3% 
Miscellaneous disabilities... 14% 


Concerning the origin of the disabilities, 
we revealed what may seem rather star- 
tling facts, showing that of those persons 
contacted, only 10 per cent show handi- 
caps as a result of employment accidents, 
while 50 per cent show disease as the 
origin, 20 per cent public accidents, and 


20 per cent congenital. ‘These figures 
might not prove as exact as if a thorough 
investigation was made, as the tabulation 
is the result only of the information given 
by either the client, a parent or a friend. 

In a county with the mixed population 
of Allegheny County, the race and nativity 
of the handicapped persons are of interest. 
We find 77 per cent of these people of the 
white race, leaving 23 per cent of the col- 
ored; while 67 per cent are native-born 
Americans, leaving only 33 per cent foreign 
born. Of the 33 per cent, 59 per cent 
have been naturalized. 

Turning to the third phase of this sur- 
vey, that of the attitude of the employers 
toward employment of physically handi- 
capped persons, we find that to date 1,940 
industrial establishments have been con- 
tacted with an employment roll of 194,794, 
with 1,627, or 8/10 of 1 per cent, of these 
employees physically handicapped. 

One angle of this phase of the survey 
was designed to show the attitude of the 
employer, or, I might say, the relation of 
the physically handicapped to the various 
types of employment. We find that of the 
employers contacted, 219, or 13 per cent, 
did not give any indication of their willing- 
ness or unwillingness to employ any type 
of handicapped person. ‘They seem to be 
neutral and perhaps could be shown that 
employment of handicapped people is prac- 
tical and that eventually they would enter 
the ranks of those willing to employ them. 
Of the other 87 per cent the reports show 
as follows: 


(Yes) (No) 
Visually handicapped... 32% 55% 
LC) Ser eee 41% 46% 
Hard of hearing...... 43% 44% 
CarGiaisa:s cs bebe ne 39% 58% 
| rr 44% 43% 
2 eee rere 25% 62% 


Miscellaneous handicaps 25% 62% 
The fourth phase of the survey, the loca- 

tion of possible training opportunities, has 

not progressed far enough for us to show 
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any results, so it is not included in this 
explanation. 

I have given you the tabulations and 
percentages as shown by the results of this 
survey to date. Of course, the survey of 
the individually handicapped people has 
really just begun, but we feel that those 
who have been contacted give us a fair 
cross section of the entire group. Our 
study of this survey, as it is progressing, 
shows definitely a need for further study. 
It shows definitely that a program of edu- 
cation is essential in order that these peo- 
ple may not only be made employable 
through whatever process necessary, but 
that the public at large must be made con- 
scious of the fact, as shown by one of the 
previous speakers, that these people are 
really employable; that it is really eco- 
nomical to employ them, not only from the 
viewpoint of enabling them to become self- 
supporting but from the employer’s view- 
point. This is perhaps shown by one angle 
brought out in the survey of the individuals 
which I did not include earlier but waited 
to bring up at this point. Of those people 
contacted, 85 per cent are unemployed, 32 
per cent because of the depression and 68 
per cent because of their handicap; again 
I want to call your attention to the fact 
that these causes are given by the indi- 
viduals themselves. When questioned as to 
their reason for stating that their employ- 
ment was due to their handicap, some re- 
plied that they had been among the first 
to go and that physically normal persons 
had been put in their places. 

Only about 2 per cent of those contacted 
had no employment history. In other 
words, they had either been employed prior 
to the suffering of their handicap or they 
had worked afterwards. Of those who 
worked prior to receiving their handicap, 
4% per cent showed less than two years 
of employment, 25 per cent from two to 
five years of employment, 27% per cent 


from five to ten years of employment and 
43 per cent over ten years. 

This shows definitely that the idleness 
of this group of people is not due to their 
own wishes, that they are anxious for em- 
ployment and I believe that if we could 
talk to them we would realize that this 
group, taken as a whole, is most anxious to 
get work and be able to maintain them- 
selves and family. 

In addition to the above results gained 
from this study of the survey, one vital 
point comes to my mind. While our re- 
port shows that a great deal has been done 
in taking care of these people, yet it is en- 
tirely inadequate, and it seems that more 
could be done in specialized services such 
as assisting them by advice as to the proper 
vocation which many of them could take 
up without specialized training. In our 
cardiac and tubercular groups, perhaps it 
is the fault of the records kept, but it 
seems that more care could be given in ad- 
vising them as to the care they should take 
of their health, reporting to the clinics, 
etc. In the hard-of-hearing group, if such 
advice were publicized, no doubt a vast 
reduction could be made in the number of 
those whose hearing is becoming lessened 
each year. If funds were available, a great 
deal could be done in assisting those who 
are visually handicapped in retaining what- 
ever portion of their vision they now have. 

Summing it up, this incomplete survey 
has shown the need for a specialized study 
of the needs of this group of people. No 
doubt, when it is complete, we will find a 
great number who, through the proper 
vocational guidance, can go directly into 
employment without further preparation, 
while we will find many who will neces- 
sarily receive special preparation. I be- 
lieve that this survey has been worth while 
and, if given due consideration, will lead 
to the public becoming conscious of its 
duty toward this unfortunate class of 
people. 
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Report on National Legislation 


Vocational Rehabilitation in the Social 
Security Bill 


‘in rehabilitation forces have wisely 
provided for the continuance of Federal 
aid for vocational rehabilitation, by in- 
cluding appropriations for vocational re- 
habilitation in the Social Security Bill. 
Many of our state leaders felt that there 
should be some clarification of the sections 
dealing with vocational rehabilitation as 
the original wording in the bill as pre- 
sented to the House was not clear as to the 
administration of vocational rehabilitation. 
It was also felt that it was possible to so 
interpret the provisions of the bill that the 
administration of vocational rehabilitation 
would be placed in the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. 

In light of the above, some amendments 
were suggested for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion sections of the Social Security ‘Bill for 
the purpose of making it clear that voca- 
tional rehabilitation should continue to be 
administered by the vocational division of 
the United States Office of Education. 

It was expected that these amendments 
would be made to the bill before it was 
passed by the House. Considerable pres- 
sure was applied, however, to pass the bill 
without amendments, which was done. The 
amendments referred to were then pre- 
sented to the Senate Finance Committee. 
The Senate Finance Committee has re- 
ported the measure and has agreed upon 
the amendments desired by the AVA. 
These amendments clearly specify that the 
administration of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion will remain in the Office of Educa- 
tion in the Vocational Division, in the 
present set-up. There is every reason to 
believe from what we can ascertain that 
the Senate will approve of these amend- 
ments without any difficulty. Further- 
more, we feel certain that the House Con- 


ferees will agree to the amendments when 
the bill goes to Conference after it has 
passed the Senate with numerous amend- 
ments. 


New Federal Vocational Education 
Legislation, Senate Bill No. 2883 


(Introduced by Senator George of Georgia) 


A group of leaders in Agricultural Edu- 
cation from the twelve southern states 
gathered at Atlanta a few weeks ago to 
discuss the emergency in the southern states. 
Following this conference, this group sent 
a committee to Washington for a confer- 
ence with Dr. Studebaker, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and members of his 
vocational education staff. After working 
for nearly a week in this Washington con- 
ference, some definite proposals were 
drafted and submitted to the Commissioner 
of Education. 

The Commissioner of Education re- 
viewed the urgent request for additional 
funds for Agricultural Education for the 
southern states, and decided to call a con- 
ference of representatives of the several 
sections of the country to review these pro- 
posals. This conference was called im- 
mediately by telegram by the Commissioner 
of Education. 

At this second conference, the request 
from the southern states was carefully re- 
viewed and a definite statement was pre- 
pared on a national rather than a sectional 
basis. This statement was given to Com- 
missioner Studebaker with a request that 
it be transferred to the American Voca- 
tional Association with the hope that the 
AVA would see fit to inaugurate some 
efforts to secure some emergency funds and 
to introduce legislation providing for addi- 
tional Federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion. 

Commissioner Studebaker immediately 
transferred this statement to the Executive 
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Secretary of the American Vocational As- 
sociation with the request that it be given 
immediate consideration. Several members 
of the Executive Committee were here in 
Washington for the conference called by 
Commissioner Studebaker. The members 
of the Executive Committee whe were here 
were Dr. Ray Fife, Dr. A. K. Getman, 
Mr. L. M. Sasman representing Dr. Ham- 
brecht, and L. H. Dennis. This group, 
urged by representative state vocational 
leaders from the southern states, advised 
President Hambrecht by telephone to call 
the American Vocational Association Legis- 
lative Steering Committee for a conference 
at Washington. President Hambrecht im- 
mediately responded and the Legislative 
Steering Committee convened at Washing- 
ton the following Monday and Tuesday, 
May 6 and 7. The committee appointed 
consisted of President Hambrecht of 
Wisconsin, Harry Tiemann of Colorado, 
Ray Fife of Ohio, A. K. Getman of New 
York, Miss Jessie Harris of ‘Tennessee, 
Miss Ruth Freegard of Michigan, R. L. 
Cooley of Wisconsin, and the Executive 
Secretary, ex officio. Dr. Cooley was un- 
able to be present; all others were present. 
The committee invited Mr. Walter New- 
man of Virginia to represent the group of 
vocational leaders from the southern states 
in order that the urgent request of the 
southern leaders might receive adequate 
consideration at the hands of the committee. 

While the committee was in session, a 
communication was received from the State 
Supervisors of Industrial Education of the 
southern region, urging that provision be 
made for additional Federal funds for in- 
dustrial education. 

The Legislative Committee, after a 
strenuous two-day session, finally drafted a 
proposed bill to take the place of the 
George-Ellzey Law. This bill provides 
for an annual appropriation of $12,000,000 
for vocational education distributed on the 
same basis as the George-Ellzey Law. Be- 
ginning with the year ending June 30, 


1942, this sum will be reduced $500,000 
each year until the amount finally annually 
authorized will be $6,000,000, this latter 
sum to be authorized annually thereafter. 

The bill provides that 50 per cent of the 
appropriations may be unmatched by the 
states until July 1, 1940. 

Another important provision in the bill 
is a provision for training in “Public and 
other Service Occupations.” 

This bill was introduced in the United 
States Senate by Senator George of Georgia 
on Wednesday, May 22, 1935. It is known 
as Senate Bill No. 2883. It was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, Fri- 
day, May 24, 1935, by Representative Wes- 
ley E. Disney, of Oklahoma. It is House 
Bill No. 8211. You may be interested in 
writing to your United States Senator or 
Congressman for a copy of this bill. 


Extension Education in Agriculture 
and Home Economics 


It will be of very great interest to voca- 
tional leaders and teachers everywhere to 
secure a copy of Senate Bill No. 2228, in- 
troduced into the United States Senate 
by Senator Bankhead of Alabama. This 
bill provides for an extensive development 
of the extension service in Agriculture and 
Home Economics. The bill also carries an 
appropriatior. for the agricultural colleges 
and for the work of our experiment sta- 
tions. The bill carries an unusual feature 
in that all of these increased Federal ap- 
propriations are to be unmatched by the 
various states. The development of this 
extensive program by our friends in the 
extension service may have important im- 
plications relative to our vocational educa- 
tion program. It is sincerely and frankly 
hoped that the use of these generous un- 
matched funds will not bring about a du- 
plication of the service available and under 
development in the field of vocational edu- 
cation in Agriculture and Home Economics. 
A copy of this bill can be secured by writ- 
ing to your United States Senator. 


i. 





Report of the Executive Secretary 
L. H. Dennis 


IR THE first place, 1 desire to express 
my appreciation to President Fife and the 
Executive Committee for the opportunity 
to serve the American Vocational Associa- 
tion as Executive Secretary for the current 
year just closing. It has taken some vision 
and courage on the part of our A.V.A. 
President and his Executive Committee to 
embark upon the establishment of a na- 
tional office at Washington, D. C. 

As the work of the Washington Office 
developed, it became more and more clear 
that some men in the years gone by have 
rendered some wonderfully fine service to 
the American Vocational Association. I 
am referring in particular to Dr. Z. M. 
Smith, who for several years served as Sec- 
retary; and to Mr. C. M. Miller, who has 
recently relinquished the office of Secretary 
in order that a full-time secretaryship 
might be established at Washington. The 
work of the Washington office during the 
past year was much more effective because 
of the fine service of these men during the 
years immediately preceding. 

As we look back over the first year or 
less, of work in the Washington office, we 
appreciate that little has been done of 
what could and should be done in the way 
of service to the cause of vocational educa- 
tion in this country and to our group of 
leaders in the field of vocational education. 

One thing stands out quite prominently 
as a result of the work of organizing the 
service of the Washington office, and that 
is that the time and energy of the Executive 
Secretary must be carefully budgeted. 

Of course, some of the larger activities 
of the first year of the Washington office 
have been those legislative activities inci- 
dent to the introduction and passage of 
the George-Ellzey Law. We have every 
reason to feel quite grateful over the out- 


come of our efforts as an association in 
securing the passage of this law. 

Careful attention was also given to the 
Executive Order calling for an additional 
25 per cent cut on most appropriations. 
The recall of this Executive Order by the 
President was very much appreciated 
throughout the country. 

Attention was given to the matter of the 
possibility of securing the restoration of the 
10 per cent cut on vocational appropria- 
tions made by the Economy Committee. 
In this matter, as in the case of the other 
appropriations in which we were interested, 
we are happy to report that it was possible 
to secure the restoration of the economy 
cut of 10 per cent. 

For some time many congressional lead- 
ers have been quite concerned over the 
numerous permanent appropriations for 
various objects and activities. As a result 
of this concern, a sub-committee of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
was appointed to study and report on the 
possibility of eliminating certain permanent 
appropriations and the changing of others 
to annual authorizing appropriations. We 
were naturally very much interested in the 
maintenance of our Smith-Hughes appro- 
priations as permanent appropriations. 

Conferences were held with proper per- 
sons in legislative authority and the view- 
point of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion was set forth in an official letter sub- 
mitted to this committee. We are natu- 
rally gratified to be able to report that 
when the appropriations committee and 
both Houses of Congress took action abol- 
ishing many permanent appropriations, the 
Smith-Hughes appropriations were left in- 
tact as permanent appropriations. The 
Report of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations relative to this matter will 
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make interesting reading for those who are 
concerned. (Report No. 1414 on H. R. 
9410, 73d Congress, 2d Session. ) 

During the past year considerable atten- 
tion has been given in our office to the 
further development of office records. An 
attempt has been made to simplify the 
records and to increase the completeness of 
the same. The net result has increased the 
efficiency of the records with a substantial 
reduction in the cost of the record system. 

Your Executive Secretary had the op- 
portunity to meet state vocational groups 
in seventeen states during the past year. It 
will be of interest to note in passing that 
in only three of the trips involved was 
there any cost to the A.V.A. We have 
naturally made an effort to keep at a mini- 
mum all of the operating expenses of the 
office. In addition to meeting with these 
state vocational groups, your Executive 
Secretary has attended numerous national 
conferences and had many contacts and in- 
dividual conferences with leaders in many 
lay and professional organizations. 

One of the activities of our office during 
the past few months has been the comple- 
tion of the plans started by President Fife 
for a national radio program. Through 
the courtesy of the National Broadcasting 
Company we have been able to arrange for 
a series of weekly broadcasts for a period 
of two or three months. This series will 
start shortly after the Christmas holidays. 

We have kept in close touch with de- 
velopments relative to the creation of a 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship and 
will continue to give this movement as- 
sistance wherever possible. 

It has been the practice to issue indi- 
vidual A.V.A. receipts to all persons join- 
ing the Association. A survey of the situa- 
tion disclosed the fact that most State Vo- 
cational Associations issued joint receipts 
showing membership in both the State Vo- 
cational Association and the A.V.A._ It 
seemed to us that this should be sufficient 
in the form of receipt for membership dues 


in the A.V.A. We conferred with some 


leaders in State Vocational Associations re- 
garding the issuance of A.V.A. receipts and 
all seemed to agree with the idea that one 
joint receipt was sufficient. Because of this 
we have eliminated the A.V.A. member- 
ship receipt. This will mean an annual 
saving of nearly $500.00 in our budget. 

An examination of the membership study 
which immediately follows this report will 
disclose the fact that at the close of our 
membership year on August 31, 1934, we 
had a total membership of 11,303. The 
total membership as of November 30, 1934, 
seems to indicate that our total member- 
ship for the coming year will substantially 
exceed the membership for last year. If 
we can increase our membership by 30 per 
cent in every state, it will probably be un- 
necessary to ask for any contributions from 
any of the states for the maintenance of 
the Washington office. Such an increase 
in membership would practically equal the 
contributions of the past year. 

A large chart has been prepared showing 
the distribution of memberships in the vari- 
ous states since 1924. The chart also 
shows a distribution of the total member- 
ship for the past year distributed in the 
various fields of activity represented in our 
Association. A study of this distribution 
reveals the fact that some groups have not 
as yet joined the A.V.A. in the proportions 
that we might expect from these groups. 
A little intelligent, persistent membership 
solicitation in these fields would assist ma- 
terially in strengthening our membership. 

This membership chart has been pre- 
pared with the assistance of Treasurer 
Charles W. Sylvester and some of his group 
in the Baltimore schools. 

We are very glad to report a substantial 
increase in the number of commercial ex- 
hibits for this year’s convention. There 
will be approximately a 43 per cent in- 
crease in the number of spaces sold over 
those sold for our 1933 Convention in De- 
troit. This will bring us about a 25 per 
cent increase in the net return. This 
should be a matter of considerable en- 
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couragement considering that we are not 
yet out of the depression. We are also 
quite gratified over the splendid arrange- 
ments that we have been able to make for 
the commercial exhibits. 

When the Washington office was estab- 
lished last January, a very definite budget 
was set up and approved by the Executive 
Committee for equipment and operating 
expenses. The establishment of such a na- 
tional office was somewhat of an experi- 
ment as far as the cost was concerned and, 
therefore, it might not have been surprising 
if our total costs for the first year should 
have exceeded our budget. We are very 
happy to report, however, that we have kept 
well within the budget. In fact, through 
our Washington office we have spent about 
$1,000.00 less than was allocated in the 
budget for the first year. The details of 
the budget and the expenses incident to the 
operation of the Washington office will all 
be found outlined in the report of Treas- 
urer Sylvester. 

Arrangements were made for a dinner 
meeting on Wednesday evening, December 
5, attended by the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee and officers of state voca- 
tional associations. Seventeen State Voca- 
tional Associations were represented. A 
total of thirty-five persons attended the din- 
ner. It is hoped to make this an annual af- 
fair in order that we may build up a more 
effective cooperation between the A.V.A. 
and the State Vocational Association. 

One of the most significant recommenda- 
tions made at the dinner meeting with 
representatives of State Vocational Asso- 
ciations was the definite recommendation 
that great care should be exercised in select- 
ing officers of State Vocational Associa- 
tions. The president should be chosen 
because of his ability to organize the voca- 
tional and practical arts group in the state 
and because of his ability to develop a fine 
working morale in the State Vocational As- 
sociation. Someone should be selected as 
secretary or secretary-treasurer of the 
State Vocational Association who would 


practically make this service a hobby. It 
seemed to be the opinion of all concerned 
that, when such a person is chosen with 
care and serves with efficiency, the same 
person should serve in this capacity through 
a period of years rather than to elect a new 
secretary each year. 

In closing may I remind you with 
pleasure that the A.V.A. early in the year 
set up some very definite objectives, and 
we are able to report that we have suc- 
ceeded in reaching all of these objectives. 
It is very apparent that there is a decided 
upturn in the stabilization and development 
of vocational education and practical arts 
in this country, and that the A.V.A. as an 
organization has contributed and can con- 
tribute much towards the further develop- 
ment that is needed. 


Report on Memberships 


Conven- 

tion 

State 8-31-34 11-30-34 Date 
Alabama ......... 139 180 180 
AU 6 5606508 5 39 13 13 
Avkameas .....06.. 70 13 13 
California ........ 442 121 121 
ComM@Ge sis. .c. 55s 66 —_ — 
Connecticut ...... 219 151 151 
Delaware ........ 53 66 66 
ee 118 12 36 
CO eee 312 255 363 
ee 120 ~~ _ 
MI os RoR eee es 47 56 56 
WS oo hn hace 642 — 2 
ear 461 434 490 
en ee 197 146 147 
eee 138 163 164 
Mentueky .....:... 86 199 220 
Pe eee 45 — 131 
|” eee 138 go 99 
Maryland ........ 165 132 156 
Massachusetts 601 128 361 
ree 840 378 393 
Minnesota ........ 68 29 30 
Mississippi ....... 190 98 119 
ee 268 329 329 
Montime® .<...i:.. 47 — — 
 * 162 156 160 
SRA 28 36 36 
New Hampshire .. 9 15 15 
New Jersey ...... 109 56 201 
New Mexico ...... 61 62 62 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Report of Treasurer 
Charles W. Sylvester 


December 1, 1933, to November 30, 1934, inclusive 








RECEIPTS 

Balance ini Bank; “November 40) 19995 ..o.s0 6.0 6s sie scys0i0s s seiee pare vale brs s nee ae bale Oereiers $ 5,056.20 
PURINA UDCA BOVERI OE MINIS G eo coo 6'5. 5155: )p siete ears aiasd 4 ais deuns Wael ewNek awe See ees $13,276.00 
SAT MMCRENON Sc DSS So Oy Sask diaidoe wats gv Fe bw Ree aeR Lee 6.00 
Special MReprecent@ave PUN ccs ie6 6) coaiedecie oc bien nb bbs teases ad ennes 4.059.81 
BRT MRAM fore ayo ons esis ais a goa saa A's. b-, BID ARON AE OO 24.10 
Meneipts WDErolt CONVENOR 6 i655 6icse 5 vad is ceed eee sceees es edewcenceen 790.00 
Advance Proceeds Pittsburgh Convention ................cccceeeeeeeeees 1,255.00 
MMMM ate ce copie airs og were seen aE eee Ad aN Ao a SisiOS Ng SAY, OAiw sd SURE Mew 523.09 
Miscellaneous (including sale of bonds)...............0000eeeeeeeeeceees 1,084.99 
SLC REUSE TDD 85.2108. 0 35,519, Sade te arsie adiedre nado Vee eM eaa wae ee esas 2,218.50 

23,237-49 

$28,293.69 

DISBURSEMENTS — 
ROME NRI ecec Yei ca.oS aeSy n wai nga variation nha tn cocw arminiidoSranchalare la MO wae onan $ 6,687.50 
EN ONUNNS ME MESRRRS 55205 Fs cx. grasa sires idea die 16196 wins 40S 6 wd AIS ate Seale wetelereoeatlees 1,694.32 
DUE re RRNRRRR ERA ces NLS a. ils od dpscovw aes ana o Ble; amu eon hte ape BEaaahe ea eae 2,374.52 
eR aCA EAT SCAG ONETY 65 5 .0:5is aie ovens c.ic new nines as vale whee Sarina le aes 181.23 
MNO SG oe g Meee uk seta we Wine ds shvaien oe se eA eR 59-19 
Miscellaneous Expense, Detroit Convention ..................ce cee eeeee 115.00 
UMNO Fe otictole un. 5 09s ale si Carsie ies ss tele alse a B/C RSsd HS TEOT a Oh e ee 178.18 
BURNET BPO: 2 Sarees GOs oic BW wi 6b So Se Bs 4.4.9, BEAD SOSA TOE ER 37-50 
NN eye eer tate ce vals a ietao wid oss Aes Naar 0 Webel nacelle auacora WRN WIEN a eS la ee Oma 495.00 
IE WE NPINID 5 co vip ati ois Ska onda oo os @ awd Sw a OG Sas TRE Rlp Sah SUES 6,969.60 
EPIBIATIVE SECIEIATY “AGRI: oie fue is ains as sicaeecedee done tnce meyers 352.24 
BS yategePea ees ANA PAINE Seid Sees sesleveiingn's Sie & gv'e we ecdyors ioialore%e,ais!o Winsor Seems 771.22 
RNRPEEIMNOTII YS Gy As thewcyzi cies ie ccsib Sad w acalelwisw ww: 10.0.4 SA eel ew SA PR 860.90 

Legislative Expense 
MUMBO od Soca ei dunce dt cdanacasiisdlecaameadenemenees $1,098.80 
IVRGTIITE AURONN 2855's Gidvatels ia Libliieleeiatelo ts t.0s bums aa dena beslersrmieoaces 689.82 

. — 1,788.62 

$22,565.02 

Bataice in Bank, Maven 40; S994... 65.5 oie eatsn se dca ew ens aeess sce tunaks 5,728.67 

$28,293.69 

TOTAL ASSETS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1934 

Balance snvBank, NovemberisG, 29545 «.cckk antes Ses cada Coded aaaead Sessa ten wetasces $ 5,728.67 

Impounded Balance, Title Guarantee and Trust Co.............. 0. ce ee eee cece eee 5,477-13 

AMMEN MERON 4: cease asain x ieig G45 onic awa or os ysl win S eG) Oi 9a kid Oya Mlgrets sai etinte ROIS eS Sra ere y 18,000.00 

$29,205.80 


Total in Life Membership Fund—$17,044.50 
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Future Farmers of Amorvicn 


Ma ROSS, your National Executive 
Secretary, in company with Mr. Andrew 
Sundstrom, National President of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, started on an ex- 
tended western trip shortly after the 
middle of March and will not return until 
May 16. 

While on this trip, these two national 
officers of the F.F.A. will attend and par- 
ticipate in annual conventions of State 
Associations of the F.F.A. in practically 
all of the eleven far western states. Before 
returning to his home in Beresford, South 
Dakota, Mr. Sundstrom will also spend 
about three weeks visiting the several 
F.F.A. chapters in the Hawaiian Islands 
and will participate in the Territorial Con- 
vention of the Hawaiian Association of 
F.F.A. in Honolulu. What a fine trip this 
will be for these two national officers, and 
what an inspiration their presence and par- 
ticipation in these state conventions should 
be to these western farm lads. 


VIRGINIA 


The Carson Chapter of F.F.A. at Car. 
son, Virginia, held a Farm Shop Achieve- 
ment Day, to which the boys’ fathers and 
all interested school patrons were invited. 
Dr. Walter S. Newman, State F.F.A. Ad- 
viser in Virginia, was the honored guest of 
the boys today at luncheon, where soup was 
served that was canned by members of the 
chapter last summer. Incidentally, these 
lads had sold and served enough of their 
canned soup at school this year to purchase 
a fine new radio. 


MonTANA 


Future Farmers in Montana are plan- 
ning to purchase a permanent Future 
Farmer summer camp near Glacier Na- 
tional Park. This camp should be a great 
success, since the climate, scenery and fish- 
ing in that section of Montana are excellent 


during the entire summer. [| think I will 
be tempted to drop off for a “week-end” 
with the boys this summer on my way to 
the Pacific Coast. 
New JERSEY 

Governor Harold G. Hoffman of New 
Jersey was awarded the honorary degree 
of “State Farmer” at the Glassboro Chap- 
ter’s annual parent-and-son banquet on Fri- 
day, March 29. The Governor was the 
guest speaker and expressed his interest in 
the public schools and in vocational agri- 
culture. He also spoke favorably of the 
Future Farmer Organization as an im- 
portant force in vocational education. 


DELAWARE 


The Delaware Association of F.F.A. re- 
ports an increase of over 100 per cent in 
F.F.A. membership throughout the state 
this year. Most chapters are holding 
father-and-son banquets, and the monthly 
F.F.A. Radio programs during the Farm 
and Home hour are listened to regularly. 

TEXAS 

On Tuesday, March 19, the reserve 
champion lamb of the Houston, Texas, 
Fat Stock Show was presented with appro- 
priate ceremonies by Mr. W. A. Ross, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Future Farmers 
of America, to the Vice-President of the 
United States, Honorable John M. Garner. 
This lamb was fed by Future Farmer Carl 
Kapus of the Fredericksburg, Texas, Chap- 
ter of F.F.A. and was sold at auction on 
March 11th to Mr. A. P. Holbrook, buyer 
for the A.B.C. Stores of Houston, Texas, 
at $1.10 per pound. The lamb was bought 
with the specific idea in mind of sending it 
to National F.F.A. headquarters here in 
Washington, D. C., for presentation to the 
Vice-President. Those present at the pres- 
entation ceremonies, which took place on 
the lawn at the southeast corner of the 
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U. S. Senate Office building, included the 
Vice-President and Mrs. Garner, Mr. 
Oscar Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, Staff members of the Agricultural 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and last but not least the champion 
lamb itself. 
OREGON 


The Oregon F.F.A. news letter carries 
at stated intervals a special column entitled 
‘What Alumni F.F.A. Boys Are Doing.” 
The records of many of these boys, which 
appear from time to time, show that they 
are sticking to the farm, making it pay, and 
liking it. 

INDIANA 

Kenneth Meyers, of Angola Chapter, 
President of the Indiana Association of 
F.F.A. in 1934 and elected to the America 
Farmer degree in 1933 and now farming, 
was one of the prominent speakers on a 
recent state-wide meeting of the Educa- 
tional and Social Directors of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau Federation held in In- 
dianapolis. 

OHIO 


The Ohio Association of F.F.A. reports 
a paid-up membership of 4,373 as com- 
pared with 3,346 at this time last year. 
Their goal is 5,500 paid-up memberships 
by May 31st. Luck to you, Ohio! 


ILLINOIS 


Some Illinois chapters have solved the 
problem of providing economical transpor- 
tation while on summer tours and outings 
by hiring a large bus or truck and trailer. 
Just a word of caution, Illinois. Your plan 
is O.K. so long as you cross no state line, 
otherwise you are subject to arrest in many 
states if you do not have special state license 
plates on your bus or truck for each state 
visited. 

New Mexico 


A post card from your Executive Secre- 
tary, Art Ross, sent in just after he and 
Mr. Sundstrom, your National President, 


had attended the annual F.F.A. Conven- 


tion in New Mexico, states that 26 chap- 
ters sent over 200 delegates to the annual 
convention of the New Mexico Associa- 
tion of F.F.A., which is over twice the 
number of delegates present at any previous 
convention in that state. There were 18 
entries in the State F.F.A. Public Speaking 
contest. 
OKLAHOMA 


The largest number of F.F.A. boys ever 
to enter the F.F.A. livestock show attended 
that event recently in Oklahoma City. 
Eighty-six F.F.A. livestock judging teams 
competed during the three-day show. This 
show also holds the record for the largest 
number of fat stock shown by F.F.A. boys 
in Oklahoma. Exactly 158 baby beeves, 
196 fat lambs and 271 fat barrows were 
shown by these Oklahoma Future Farmers. 





State Vocational 


Associations 


It is refreshing to note the great 
improvement in the organization 
and activities of our afhliated 
State Vocational Associations. 
Much more definite programs of 
activities for the year are being 
planned by most of our State Vo- 
cational Associations. Some of 
these programs are especially inter- 
esting and effective. A few of our 
more or less inactive State Asso- 
ciations might well profit by a 
study of programs and activities 
of these active associations. 

It is requested that the Secre- 
taries of the State Vocational As- 
sociations keep our Washington 
office correctly informed at all 
times with the list of names of 
officers of State Associations and 
their addresses. Whenever an 
election is held, please send in at 
once the names and addresses of 
the new officers. 
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A (S)tarry Concept of Pittsburgh 


As Seen Through the Small End of the Commo’s "Scope 


L. WAS a high-water landing for the 
Ship from eight bells one Tuesday morn 
last December when our old tub, badly 
wracked by crossing the Alleghenies on the 
Portage railroad, touched the Seventh Ave- 
nue pier—until her hulk was lowered again 
into those same murky waters Sunday after- 
noon. After which the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion became a happy memory. 

As you know, the Ship rested her keel 
that week on the beams of the Silver room. 
Jacob ladders were lowered, taff rails 
polished, binnacles shrouded, and the saloon 
turned into a gigantic workshop for voca- 
tional education. ‘Through these ample 
companionways wandered, strutted, lin- 
gered and bustled interested A.V.Aians to 
glimpse, to view, to study new materials, 
tools, texts. Why, scuttle my impertinence, 
if one of the Crew didn’t actually sell a 
lock right off the galley. 

To Executive Secretary Dennis—the 
Ship’s bronze medal for best exhibit space 
in yars and yars. 

To every member of the Pittsburgh com- 
mittee from jovial Superintendent Ben 
Graham to the janitor from the trade 
school who swept up the shavings from the 
Colonial doorway exhibit—a salvo of con- 
fetti and wreaths of smiles. 

To such tried and true local friends of 
the Ship as Whitney, Levitt, Boland, 
Speer, Glenn, Goldberger and Siedle—our 
pennants strung from fore to mizzen. 

Yes, from the resounding smack of Pres- 
ident Fife’s wooden gavel until the last rail- 
road certificate started the Austin delegates 
on their way, the keys were well pitched, 
properly timed, constructive and optimistic. 

In fact, there were so many worthwhile 
speeches once the programs were released 
and one could find out what was coming, 
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that the whole William Penn vibrated with 
good fellowship like a loose diaphragm 
on a 1926 Majestic radio. 

Even the banquet was unique. The steak 
was tender, the waiters prompt, the flower 
girls generous (even with their post-ban- 
quet dances), and the speakers were terse 
and witty. Dr. Clausen built equations 
that lifted the realm of vocational educa- 
tion one notch higher. The nearest 
calamity came to the gentleman from Rus- 
sia who attacked Farley’s postoffice and 
had to dodge a well-aimed dinner plate 
hurled by a Brooklyn delegate, who thought 
Bobby Jones was Secretary Wallace. 

At three, Friday afternoon, the Crew 
paused in its labors, gathered its votive of- 
ferings and heaved to in the offing of the 
House of Delegates. At five with heels 
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well cooled we were delighted to find our 
entrance unimpeded and Captain Farn- 
ham took over the rostrum and called for 
“Anchors Aweigh.” Promptly the Lang- 
ley band complied with “Silver Treads 
among the Gold.” 

After such a favorable start the Crew 
lost no further time in providing its annual 
imitation of the big-heartedness of Wash- 
ington, until the last prize flitted away and 
the yawning members hastened forth to 
don bibs and tuckers for the evening meet- 
ings. 

Most disappointed was Heim of Dela- 
ware who had three competing quartettes 
all trained to sing the AAA theme song, 
“Burning up the Sheaves.” Mild inquiry: 
May we stage the awards next year on Fri- 
day night or Saturday morning as a sepa- 
rate affair? 

The Epsilon Pi Tau dinner proved to be 
one of the high points intelligentsia includ- 
ing a concept of the research approach to 
industrial arts. 

At the Saturday luncheon, Colonel Rees 
read his speech real well even if he does tie 
a black hawser to his binoculars. ‘Re- 
lated information is heart of vocational 
program!” 

For another thing some of the stories 
at Pittsburgh were fairly new. From the 
Winchell bon mots that would sparkle on 
Broadway to the after-the-show recollec- 
tions of Floradora days, these bits of Ameri- 
can wit and humor eddied freely. The 
only trouble is that, since this magazine is 
entered as second class matter, first class 
stories can’t be included. 

However, unusual situations include: 
Frank Struck says one of his teachers in a 
rural school actually received this answer 
to the query “What Is Order of the Bath?” 
—Pa, ma, kids, hired girl. 

One of the “grand old men” (not Pros- 
ser either) was reminiscing in the lobby 
Tuesday night. “Girls may have been 
harder to kiss in the old days but the ol’ 
parlor sofa wasn’t so apt to hit a tree just 
as you got all puckered up.” 


Harold Briggs says a Wilson Dam-er 
was admiring the view of a Tennessee 
countryside, to which the unimpressed hill 
farmer countered : “Wal, p’haps ’tis a purty 
view. But if you had to plow that view, 
harrow it, cultivate it, hoe it, mow it, fence 
it, and pay taxes on it, how would it look 
to you, mister?” 


B. H. VanOot told how the correspond-. 


ence between an irate business man and his 
code authority had reached the stage of 
fulmination. Hence this reply—‘Sir: My 
secretary being a lady cannot take down 
what I think of you. I, being a gentleman, 
cannot write it. But you, sir, being neither, 
can guess it all.” (Excuse me, B.H., did 
you tell that old one?) 

Recently Charles Bauder called to see 
General Atterbury about training. “I’m 
sorry, but the General is ill,” said his sec- 
retary. ‘‘What’s made him ill?” asked B. 
“Oh, things in general!” 

McCarthy (coming out of the Chatter- 
box) “What did you give that check girl 
a half dollar for?” Berman (beaming) 
“But look at the coat she gave me!” (Or 
was it George Farnham who lost his hat 
in that Seventh Avenue chop house?) 

Overheard in the Penn lobby: “Saw Bill 
rushing into shop. Sezze don’t stop me. 
I’m in a hurry tc buy a cover for my type- 
writer. Sezzi, but that’s a fur shop. Well, 
sezze.”’ 

But really now, wasn’t it a great meet- 
ing, even if you do prefer the blue skies of 
Arizona or the pristine whiteness of Maine 
woods? Certainly, as hosts, that Pitts- 
burgh crowd are all chromos of the Prince 
of Wales. 

So we're off to Chicago, or is it the 
stockyards in Charlie’s armor? Anyway 
our A.V.A. Century of Progress is youth- 
ful and ambitious. So every hand of the 
Ship will be on the deck for a new deal 
at Hotel Stevens. 


Convocationally yours, 


Waldo C. Wright, 
Commodore Rtd. 
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Here and There 


New York 


Throughout the late depression period, 
New York State has lost a total of three 
industrial arts departments. During the 
same period, however, there has been a 
marked gain in the number of departments 
in the state. The school year 1934-35 has 
been distinctive in the number of new 
shops opened. ‘Thirty-two new shops of 
various kinds have been installed during 
the school year. Of these 32, approxi- 
mately 20 are new departments. Requests 
for information regarding industrial arts 
work from schools not now maintaining 
industrial arts departments during the 
spring of 1935 indicate that there will be 
an even greater growth during the school 
year 1935-36. 

The number of new departments in- 
stalled since 1929 is more than 70. Most 
of these departments have been opened in 
small high schools or newly established 
central rural schools. 

The rehabilitation division of New York 
has recently enlarged their quarters in the 
Educational Building at Albany. Addi- 
tional workers are being appointed, and 
the division is contemplating publishing a 
monthly bulletin the definite plans for 
which will be formulated after July 1. 

In the New York City area two new 
schools will be in operation in September 
—the Staten Island Vocational High 
School and the Samuel Gompers Vocational 
High School. The former school will hold 
both day and evening sessions. Courses 
will be given in trade, technical and home- 
making subjects. Electricity, mechanical 
design, industrial chemistry, architecture 
and building construction will be among 
the courses offered. The school will be 
open to ninth grade graduates and the 
courses will be three years in length. The 
work will be given in a building designed 
for the purpose and installed with the latest 


equipment. ‘The enrollment is estimated 
at 2,000. James A. Harrigan, former 
principal of the Staten Island Part-time 
School, will occupy the same position in 
the new school. 

The Samuel Gompers Trade School, 
although completed for over a year, will 
not open until September, by which time 
it will be completely equipped to give 
three-year courses in trade and technical 
education in the subjects of electricity, 
machine shop and automobile mechanics. 
At least one technical course will be given 
in electricity. None of the courses are 
college preparatory. They are vocational 
in character and are terminal courses. 


MIcHIGAN 


The president of one of the automobile 
insurance companies in Michigan recently © 
assured the Rehabilitation Department that 
his one firm would hire four or five handi- 
capped girls for clerical positions during 
this summer. This, he indicated, would 
be approximately one-half of all of the 
new employments he would have in the 
field. This kind of cooperation, which re- 
sults in giving competent and capable per- 
sons employment opportunities, is a great 
aid to rehabilitation. It is most helpful 
in reinstating handicapped persons and their 
families as self-supporting citizens and 
members of society. 

This year an attempt is being made to 
secure closer cooperation between the 
stores employing girls for Christmas and 
the school. This affects not only continua- 
tion students but full-time pupils. A call 
has been made at each store, and the man- 
agers have agreed to employ only school 
pupils who have an O.K. from the school. 
The school has agreed to check the atten- 
dance and school record and supply the 
best girls available. Arrangements can be 
made to excuse girls for the last week whose 
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record is satisfactory and who need the 
work. The home room teachers are co- 
operating in recommending worthy pupils. 
Three conferences will be held with those 
placed, and each pupil will be required to 
complete the work on the cash register. 
A register and dummy money are available 
at the school. A request for twenty girls 
has been received so far and five have 
already begun work. 

Michigan’s first conference for officers 
of fire departments was held at the Fire 
Training School of the City of Detroit, 
February 5 to March 1, under the leader- 
ship of Thomas Diamond and Frank Dal- 
ton of the Department of Vocational 
Education of the University of Michigan. 
Twenty-four men were present, represent- 
ing seventeen cities in and near the Detroit 
area. Additional conferences will be held 
in other cities during June and July. 


WISsCONSIN 


During the latter part of February and 
the first two weeks in March the State 
Department of Public Instruction organ- 
ized sectional meetings of Industrial Arts 
teachers to discuss the general problem of 
“Improving the Industrial Arts 
rience.” 


Expe- 
These meetings have been held 
now for several years and are resulting 
in improved teaching, a stronger State In- 
dustrial Arts Association, and a tendency 
toward improving the standards of teachers 
through summer school attendance. 

The Madison Vocational School, in co- 
operation with the Federal Emergency 
Educational Program, is conducting a nine- 
lecture course in Conservation. This 
course met twice a week, on Monday and 
Wednesday, through May 13. ‘The lec- 
tures were conducted by men who are 
specialists in their various fields. 

The purpose of the course is threefold: 
First, to give sportsmen a better knowledge 
of wild life; second, as a means to deter- 
mine the interest of the community in con- 
servation, and the feasibility of having a 
course in Conservation in the next Voca- 


tional Night School, as well as extending 
the present courses already given there in 
conservation; third, to aid men who wish 
to take civil service examinations for con- 
servation jobs. 

At present there are 65 men and women 
enrolled in the class, and the usual atten- 
dance averages about 40. 


New JERSEY 


The 18th Annual Convention of the 
New Jersey Vocational and Arts Associa- 
tion was held in Asbury Park, March 15 
and 16. It was estimated that well over 
1,000 educators were present. Head- 
quarters was at the Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel. The programs of the Convention 
contained the names of outstanding edu- 
cators from New York and New Jersey. 

The Convention took a strong stand in 
favor of Senate Bill 204, which embodies 
the School Survey recommendations, and 
an equally strong stand against Assembly 
Bill 58, the oath of allegiance measure, as 
a discriminatory gesture which by implica- 
tion accuses teachers of disloyalty. Tax 
revision was favored as necessary to carry 
out the equalization of school support con- 
templated by Senate Bill 204. 

The Vocational Division of the State 
Department of Public Instruction is con- 
ducting a series of meetings with nineteen 
representatives of the Hudson County 
Safety Council. The personnel of the 
group consists of safety engineers, directors 
of training, personnel directors, safety 
chiefs, safety supervisors, etc. In_ this 
group are representatives of fourteen dif- 
ferent industries of Hudson County. 

The safety education program has been 
worth the money spent upon it, but it 
could be made more effective if industrial 
supervisors were better acquainted with 
educational procedures and teaching tools. 
Accident prevention education will be 
more effective if it is given by persons who 
know what they must teach, when to teach, 
how to teach, and who is to be taught. It 
is to receive training of this kind that the 
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nineteen industrial supervisors are coming 
together once a week in Jersey City. 

The Regional High School, which is now 
under construction at Carney’s Point, is 
to have a home economics department and 
a new course in this subject. Byron H. 
Edwards is the architect. 

Clothing teachers have this year more 
need than ever before for skill and resource- 
fulness. They are asked “to make some- 
thing out of nothing” or at least out of 
next to nothing for the girls who are eager 
for clothes and who have only a very little 
money for this purpose. Clothing made in 
the home economics classes is all that many 
girls have had during the past few years. 

To help meet these demands the Voca- 
tional Division is offering a professional 
improvement course for clothing teachers 
of Hudson County. 

The course will cover such subjects as 
the comparison and evaluation of the less 
expensive patterns, the use of a master 
pattern, quick method of relining a coat, 
dressmaker hats, neckwear and accessories, 
new finishes, and methods of construction. 


KENTUCKY 


The Lexington City Schools are adding 
to their program two trade schools, one 
for the white and another for the colored. 

The teachers of vocational agriculture in 
Kentucky perfected an additional organiza- 
tion to their present one, elected officers 
and set up an activity program for the 
year. The purpose of this organization 
is to promote the activity program in the 
state. 

Miss Ata Lee, State Supervisor, Home 
Economics, is at the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., assisting with the 
preparation of material for a bulletin on 
equipment. 


‘TEXAS 


On December 11, under the guidance of 
R. H. Jones as president and H. D. Peavey 
as vice-president, the Houston Industrial 
Teacher’s Club held its second regular 


meeting of the school year. The meeting 
was attended by a number of out-of-town 
guests, among whom were Dean and Mrs. 
F. C. Bolton, Dean Chas. H. Winkler, 
and Prof. E. W. Glenn, all of A. & M. 
College. The gathering was favored by 
short informal talks from each of the 
visitors. 

The Industrial Arts section of the 
Northeast Texas Teachers Association met 
in Texarkana, Texas, on March 23, 1935. 
The conference topic was, “The Place of 
Industrial Arts in Curriculum Revision.” 
J. F. Stanley, Paris Junior College, Paris, 
Texas, presided, and Bert W. Musgraves, 
Texarkana Junior College, Texarkana, 
Texas, acted as secretary. J. G. Grove, 
East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce, Texas, led the conference discus- 
sion. ‘There were twenty industrial arts 
men in the conference. The officers elected 
for another year were J. F. Stanley, Chair- 
man, and Bert W. Musgraves, Secretary. 


FLORIDA 


By working in cooperation with the 
Tampa Automotive Dealer’s Association, 
we have been able to get them to furnish 
us with late model cars, quantities and 
makes desired, for teaching jobs in our 
all-day trade Auto Mechanics department 
at Brewster Vocational School. Parts and 
supplies are furnished by the dealer fur- 
nishing the car. This enables us to cut 
instructional cost to a minimum, and at 
the same time to give instruction on the 
later model cars on a production, instead 
of a pseudo or a semi-pseudo basis. 


‘TENNESSEE 


Tennessee is proud of the progress that 
is being made in promoting apprentice 
training under the State Committee on 
Apprentice Training, of which A. S. Zoerb 
is chairman-secretary. "Tennessee was the 
third state to submit apprentice contracts, 
apprentices having been registered in har- 
ness-making, marble and granite cutting, 
bleaching and dyeing of fabrics. Other 
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employers are contemplating apprentice 
training in the near future. 


CoLoRADO 


The vocational educators of Colorado 
have again demonstrated their ability to 
stand up on their hind feet and fight when 
their cause is endangered. After a hard- 
fought battle they recently emerged vic- 
torious in the Colorado legislature by secur- 
ing passage of the state appropriation bill 
for the matching of Federal funds under 
the Smith-Hughes, National Rehabilita- 
tion, and George-Ellzey Acts. While not 
securing the total funds desired, there was 
a slight increase over the funds secured 
two years ago. 


ILLINOIS 


The chief concern of seven to eight hun- 
dred vocational teachers attending the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Vocational 
Association, April 19-20, was how to make 
vocational courses attract larger numbers 
of young people in order to keep them in 
school rather than on the streets in the 
ranks of the unemployed. ‘The series of 
sectional meetings and luncheon programs 
were held on the campus of the University 
of Illinois at Urbana, Illinois. 

Addressing the officers of the Illinois 
Vocational Association and those of its 
member divisions at a dinner Friday eve- 
ning, C. L. Jordan, Superintendent of 
Scheols, Streator, declared that teachers 
should determine the exact cost of their 
vocational departments because, as he ex- 
plained, in most cases the actual costs are 
far below what many superintendents and 
taxpayers have been led to believe. Many 
vocational departments in Illinois schools 
actually pay their own way, and in some 
cases a cash dividend to the school system 
besides. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
The U. S. Office of Education announces 


the appointment of new agents in the Home 
Economics Education Service to succeed 


Miss Thomas, who passed away last July; 
Miss White, who left to head up the girls’ 
and women’s work with the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority; and Mrs. Blake, who mar- 
ried and went to her husband’s home in 
Ohio. The new agents are: Mrs. Dora S. 
Lewis, Federal Agent for the Pacific Re- 
gion; Miss Rua Van Horn, Federal Agent 
for the Southern Region; Miss Susan M. 
Burson, Agent for Special Groups. 


CONNECTICUT 


A bill for the establishment of a new 
State Trade School located in Norwich, 
Connecticut, has been favorably reported 
by the Education Committee and is now 
before the appropriations committee of the 
Connecticut Legislature. At a hearing held 
by the Appropriations Committee, April 
11th, this bill was strongly supported by 
officers of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, endorsed by Mr. C. R. Turner, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Section, American 
Vocational Association, as well as being 
supported by representatives of labor, man- 
ufacturers and the public from southeastern 
Connecticut generally. The bill requests 
$120,000.00 for the maintenance of a State 
Trade School for the Norwich district for 
a two-year period. The town of Norwich 
will build a suitable building to house the 
program if it is approved by the Legisla- 
ture. The school, if established, will be 


-the twelfth trade school in Connecticut’s 


unique system of state-administered trade 
schools and will serve the southeastern por- 
tion of the state, which is about the only 
district in the state now without adequate 
training facilities of this character. 

The Aircraft Mechanics course at the 
Putnam Trade School has recently com- 
pleted work on a four-passenger Stinson 
Reliant. This ship required almost com- 
plete rebuilding, as both wings and much 
of the fuselage had been demolished in a 
crack-up. This ship passed inspections and 
was re-licensed by the Department of Com- 
merce. This is one of the major jobs com- 
pleted by the aircraft students this year. 
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The boys are at present completely re- 
building a Warner Fleet biplane. The 
validity of this type of training is attract- 
ing attention of aircraft manufacturers and 
other employers of mechanics and is creat- 
ing a demand for the graduates of this 
course. 

At the Bridgeport Trade School, special 
classes were formed in the evening school 
this year for instruction in commercial and 
domestic air-conditioning systems, also mod- 
ern electrical refrigeration. At the closing 
of the classes in March, 45 members re- 
ceived certificates of attendance. The 
classes proved very popular and beneficial 
to local tradesmen. ‘Technical societies 
and manufacturers of air conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment gave the school 
splendid cooperation in developing the 
classes. 

Nearly 200 Connecticut farm boys, stu- 
dents in Vocational Agriculture in seven- 
teen high schools, took part in the annual 
Vocational Judging Contest at the Con- 
necticut State College, Storrs, April 26th. 
Many parents, friends and state officials 
were also present. Through the courtesy 
of the college authorities, the campus and 
all its facilities belonged to the boys for 
the day. The splendid herds, flocks and 
horses furnished the classes to be judged. 


NortTH DAKOTA 


Professor Edward H. Jones, teacher 
trainer and State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education who for the past six 
months has been on leave to serve as State 
Director of Education under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, resumed 
his duties with the college and the voca- 
tional agriculture program April 1. 

Dr. L. L. Scranton, Assistant Professor 
of Agricultural Education and State Ad- 
viser of the F.F.A., has been given leave 
of absence to accept a temporary appoint- 
ment in the Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as Research Specialist in Agri- 
cultural Education. 


OKLAHOMA 


Mr. W. Fred Heisler, itinerant teacher 
trainer for the Department of Trade and 
Industrial Education, is assisting Louisiana 
and Kansas in the development of a fire- 
manship training program. Mr. J. J. 
Kamp has been employed this year as itin- 
erant instructor in firemanship. His whole 
time is spent in teaching firemen. Mr. E. 
R. Stapley has been recently employed to 
work exclusively with the water-works 
operators, giving them instruction. These 
two men were put on in cooperation with 
the Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

Mr. L. W. Kibler has been employed 
to work with the municipalities in analyzing 
and setting up educational programs per- 
taining to operations of water, light, fire, 
sewage, street departments, and police 
work. These jobs are being analyzed, and 
evening classes will be set up for those who 
can qualify under the trade and industrial 
program. 





Industrial Arts in the Recognized 
Secondary School 
(Continued from page 24) 


view to discovering those common elements 
which make for adaptability. 

For many pupils this type of training 
would be sufficiently specific to secure them 
initial employment in any one of a number 
of industries, and also, as changes occurred, 
aid them in making the necessary adapta- 
tions. 

There seems to be a general agreement 
that specialized training should be post- 
poned to upper years of the high school, 
and possibly until after completion of the 
high school. This broad training would 
serve as the best sort of preparatory ex- 
perience for specialization either in trade 
and technical schools or in industrial ap- 
prenticeships. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that, re- 
gardless of our technological development, 
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there will remain the skilled workers who 
will require specific. training beyond any- 
thing that will be provided in the field of 
industrial arts. 

I have by no means mentioned all the 
values and objectives of industrial arts. 
For a complete list I would refer you to 
the new “Prospectus of Industrial Arts in 
Ohio,” of which our presiding officer is a 
co-author; instead, I have selected those 
functions which seem to contribute most 
to the emergent high school curriculum. 

The next few years will see the battle 
for functional and realistic education in 
high schools fought and won. Will the 
great field of knowledge, now included in 
industrial arts, be a part of the basic edu- 
cation of all youth? I think it will. 





Report of the Executive Secretary 
L. H. Dennis 
(Continued from page 37) 
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North Carolina ... 


North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 
South Carolina ... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


44 


Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia .... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Canada 

Foreign 
Washington, D. C. 





10,991 


Life Memberships. 312 





Grand Totals .. 11,303 


To Industrial Arts Teachers 


The final report of the Committee on 
Standards of Attainment in Industrial-Arts 
Teaching is now available. It contains a 
list of the objectives and an analysis of 
eleven subjects with examples of organiza- 
tion. ‘There are many illustrations. 

Ninety-two pages, price 25c for single 
copy, 20c in quantities of ten or more. 

Address L. H. Dennis, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Vocational Association, 
1010 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 





The Chicago 


Convention 


The next Annual Convention of 
the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Inc., will be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, December 4-7, 1935. Ho- 
tel Stevens has been selected as 
Convention Headquarters. 

Dr. William J. Bogan, Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Schools, is 
Honorary Chairman of the Chi- 
cago Convention Committee. Mr. 
William J. Page, Principal of the 
Wendell Phillips High School, 
Chicago, is the Executive Chair- 
man and Mr. N. F. Fultz, Voca- 
tional Director of the J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, Illi- 
nois, is the Secretary. All con- 
vention sub-committees have been 
organized and these committees 
have been at work for several 
weeks perfecting plans for the 
Convention next December. 

Already it is very evident that 
the largest vocational convention 
ever held in the world will be held 
at the Hotel Stevens in Chicago 
next December. We suggest that 
you make your plans now and 
make hotel reservations early. 
































A LEADER’S FAITH 


We have faith in education as the foundation 





of democratic government. Our schools need 
the appreciation and cooperation of all 
those who depend upon them for 
the education of our youth—the 


state s most valuable asset 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 





